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Meet Forrest Dickinson, a driller from Whittier, 
California—and one of the owners of Standard Oil 
Company of California. Forrest is bringing up three 
youngsters, buying a home, and is also building a family 
nest egg by investing in his Company throughStandard’s 
stock ownership plan. Forrest and other Standard Oilers 
who are 35 or older and have 5 years of service, may, 
if they wish, invest a portion of their pay in Standard 
shares. The Company assists by contributing a per- 


rest shares Company earnings in two ways: through 
Standard’s contributions to his stock purchases, and 
through dividends on stock. Nearly 95% of all eligible 
employees now participate in this plan. While several 
thousand previously had invested in Company shares 
on their own, 12,000 of a total 34,750 Standard Oilers 
are now shareholders. This means, of course, that 
better than one out of every three people who work 
for Standard also own Standard. That’s why Standard 











centage of its net profit to the stock ownership plan. Oilers work a little harder to serve you better—after H 
Thus, in addition to salary and employee benefits, For- all, it’s their business, too. . 
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There’s No Such Thing asa “‘typi- Small Businesses and large believe 244 Churches and religious organi- writ 
cal’’ Standard shareholder. More in us, too. Our records show that zations, 165 hospitals and medical rega 
than 115,000 individuals and couples 1,889 firms own shares of Standard groups, and 293 universities and filec 
from all levels of life own Standard. Oil Company of California stock. schools own part of Standard. He 
expt 

Standard’s Owners are, mainly, thousands of average trolled by any of the Standard companies in the East. ” 
everyday people, most of them Westerners. Their Com- Questions or comments about our Company are always wel- J 
pany’s management is wholly independent. Standard come. Write: Standard Oil Company of California, P. 0. = 
Oil Company of California is neither owned nor con- Box 3495-B, San Francisco, California. = 
the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 
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SUMMERTIME 


CENES memorable, nostalgic, and 
beautiful crowd our memories as 
we return to classrooms and offices 


his month. “Summertime,” the pic- 





ture on Our cover, records a fragment 
of California, focusing on a boy and a 
girl, That focus becomes sharper as 
children leave sunny slopes and cool 








shade to reenter school. It is one of 





the achievements of our profession in 
these times that the transition has 
evolved from a loathsome responsibil- 
ity into an inviting expansion of ad- 








venture. 







Richard Provonsha of 
photograph was 


Taken by 
Los Angeles, this 
judged best in the “Scenes” class of 
the 1952 National High School Pho- 
tographic Awards. Familiar to thou- 
sands as one of the prints in East- 
man Kodak’s traveling exhibit, it il- 
lustrates the high level of achievement 
of high school students who master this 
new field of expression and communi- 


cation. 


ABOUT OUR WRITERS 


This fall, as usual, CTA has launched its 


annual membership compaign, distributing 






















through Section secretaries printed litera- 





ture carrying all the oomph of modern 
advertising. School Psychologist Dan 
Johnson of Oakland gives us a new slant 







with a philosophical discussion imitative of 






Plato’s dialogues. Dan even gave us a 
manuscript complete with marginal notes 
patterned after Jewett’s treatment of The 
Republic. Sorry we couldn't print it that way 
... but we think you will like Dan’s 


logical conclusions. 









Helen Knowlton is editorial secretary in 
Her brief 
note about a good public relations project 
should be of interest to many administra- 
tors, 





the Santa Barbara city schols. 







A. Ewing Konold, principal of Santa 





Monica high school, sent us the piece of 
inspiring prose written by Wendell Smith. 
He explains that members of his staff are 
requested after three years of service, to 
write a statement of their plans and ideals 
regarding education. The paper is then 
filed with the teacher’s permanent record. 
He felt that Mr. Smith’s figure was so 
expressive he wanted others to share it. 
We felt so too. 











Jean M. Grenbeaux and Russell Gates, 
though separated by a two hour drive along 
the California coast, probably have never 
met. We introduce them side by side on 
the pages of the Journal. Both men have 
developed ingenious teaching devices in the 
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lighted map and model city described in 
short articles here. Grenbeaux teaches the 
fifth grade at Brentwood school, Ravens- 
wood school district, San Mateo county. 
Gates is a teacher in San Luis Obispo 
county. Both have demonstrated effectively 
that the brain goes to work when the 
hands are busy. 


Cecelia Cortage is a second grade teacher 
at Healdsburg union elementary school and 
an editor of the California Council on the 
Gifted. She won her Master’s degree this 
summer with a thesis on education of the 
gifted child and hopes to publish soon a 
comprehensive research report and biblig- 
raphy on this subject. 
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TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching 
more Effective 
more Interesting 


You’ve a wonderful experience in store... 
teaching students with the aid of the new port- 
able RCA Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. 


No special skill is required to make good re- 
cordings. Just push a button... you’re record- 
ing! Push a button... you’re playing back! A 
press of the finger starts, stops, records, re- 
winds, and plays back true-to-life sounds that 
only an RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two Speeds: one for higher quality reproduc- 
tion, the other for extra-long recordings. Dual 
Track Tape up to 2 hours’ playing or record- 
ing time. Recording Volume Indicators show 
when recordings are best. Tape Time Indi- 
cator shows how much tape has been used. 
Just drop tape into the slot for quick-sure 
threading. Long-life, trouble-free construc- 
tion, ideal for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to- 
carry, reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 


See your local RCA dealer for a demonstration 
Mail Coupon NOW for Complete Information 











| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, | 
| Dept. 133UA, eA) | 
| Radio Corporation of America, | 
| Camden, N. J. ® | 
| Please send me additional informaticn on RCA | 
| Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. | 
| Name | 
! | 
(Print) 
| Address ae | 
acticin State | 
L a 








ELLO again. It’s good to be back, 
isn’t it? 

Preoccupied with campaign strategy 
at Miami Beach in July, the 259 Cali- 
fornians who attended NEA Delegate 
Assembly were disappointed when Rex 
Turner failed to win the presidency. 
But we consoled ourselves with two 
afterthoughts: that Rex would remain 
in California and that the Southern 
gentleman who came from behind to 
beat the two biggest NEA states is 
qualified to serve with distinction. 

It is pure irony that California, one 
of the youngest states, should be re- 
garded in the education hierarchy as 
a rich uncle — with cool respect but 
with litthe warm affection. It is not 
regional pride alone which urges us to 
talk glowingly of our higher salaries, 
billion dollar building funds, tenure, 
retirement, and other teacher welfare 
advances. But our progress has been 
so rapid and our position so secure that 
outside observers mistake our leader- 
ship for smugness, a Western brand of 
aloof snobbery. A curious trick of 
human nature makes the rich uncle 
desire affection above respect. But the 
wistful opinions of his poor relatives 
will not deter his progress or weaken 
his objectivity. 

While this may sound like sour 
grapes, I hope you will credit me with 
accurate observation. And do not as- 
sume that we are blind to our own 
weaknesses, that we have nothing to 
learn from the world about us. While 
our professional organization and _ pro- 
gram is superior, we must learn a great 
deal about effective teaching standards 
and ethical self-discipline. Other states 
are finding answers to knotty educa- 
tional problems; we do well to listen 
and observe. 

While few resolutions adopted by 
the NEA convention were the sensa- 
tional type which make headlines, they 
demonstrated professional growth and 
an awareness of public pressures. 


(Continued to Page 24) 
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Standard 
School Broadcast 
Schedule 



















Preview of the Course Oct. 15 


WHY DO WE HAVE MUSIC? 


To Entertain Us Oct. 22 
To Help Us Work Oct. 29 
To Express Emotion Nov. 5 
To Excite Patriotism Nov. 12 
To Worship God Nov. 19 
WHAT IS MUSIC? 

Vibration Dec. 3 
Rhythm & Melody Dec. 10 


Harmony & Counterpoint Dec. 17 


HOW DOES MUSIC SPEAK T0 US? 

With the Human Voice Jan. 7 
With Percussion Instruments Jan. 14 
With String Instruments Jan. 21 
With Woodwind Instruments Jan. 28 
With Brass Instruments Feb. 4 


WHERE DID MUSIC HAVE ITS BEGINNINGS? 


In the Ancient Orient Feb. 11 
In the Biblical Lands Feb. 18 
In Greece and Rome Feb. 25 


In Medieval Europe Mar. 4 





WHEN DID MUSIC TAKE ITS MODERN FORMS? 


In the Classical Period Mar. 11 
In the Romantic Period Mar. 18 
In the Nationalist Period Mar. 25 
In the Twentieth Century Apr. 1 










Other lessons, dates, and list of stations 
broadcasting the Program are given in the 
Teacher’s Manual. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western ff 
schools. For additional Request )) 
Cards, write to Standard School 7 


Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY | 

OF CALIFORNIA 
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T WO hundred and fifty-nine Californians were among 
the 3924 delegates who attended the 91st annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association at Miami Beach, 
Florida, June 28 to July 3. They saw their candidate, Dr. 
Rex H. Turner of Oakland, lose out in a three-way contest 
for NEA presidency as William A. Early, superintendent of 
Chatham County schools, Savannah, Georgia, won the title. 
But they participated in meetings of timely professional 
impact and heard top speakers from government, education, 
and civil life. 

Condemnation of book-burning, belief in academic free- 
dom, and cooperation in legislative investigations of the 
schools headed the list of 30 resolu- 
tions approved by the delegate assem- 
bly. Asserting vigorous opposition to 
Communism and “philosophies of gov- 
ernment which deny freedom of 
thought and which ignore the intrinsic 
worth of the individual human being,” 
NEA encouraged legislators to investi- 
gate the schools “provided such probes 








































ec. 3 
ec. 10 
ec. 17 
Views of Californians at Miami 
j Beach: Top, Rex Turner left, sur- 


mo rounded by campaign supporters. Plac- 

an. 14 ; a 

an. 21 , ards in the three state exhibit rooms 
an. 28 drew interested observers. Oakland 


quartette entertains at open sing. Hun- 
dreds of gallons of iced drinks were 


eb. 4 


GS? handed to delegates from the Califor- 
eb, 1 nia stand at headquarters hotel. Parr, 
eb. 18 ‘Gustafson, and Corey find a quiet mo- 
_ * ment for conference during a bu:y 


week, 
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threatened no citizen’s constitutional 
rights.” 

Many Resolutions 

The convention urged establishment 
of an independent Office of Education 
under a National Board of Education, 
called for sufficient federal financial 
support to provide for essential public 
school building programs, and recom- 
mended that U.S. proceeds from leasing 
of oil rights on the continental shelf 
be used for grants-in-aid to education. 


teachers’ salaries, better preparation 
for future teachers, improved teacher 
retirement systems, and the right to 
vote for 18-year-olds. 

A fund campaign for construction of 
a $5,000,000 NEA educational center 
in Washington was launched. Special 
emphasis was placed on life member- 
ships. California led the nation with 
771 life members in NEA, adding 38 
during convention week. 

By-Law Changes 

A two-year-old petition of the Cali- 
fornia delegation was approved when 
the assembly abolished the necrology 
committee. Other business included in- 
troduction of by-law amendments elimi- 
nating provision for affiliation of local 
associations in any state in which 100 
per cent of possible members hold 
membership in NEA. A 1953-54 bud- 
get of $2,859,452 was adopted. An 
amendment to by-laws was adopted 
providing a third director in states 
where membership exceeds 40,000. 
Pennsylvania is the only state now elig- 
ible; California with 36,000 is next in 
line for increased representation on the 
executive board. 

Sarah C. Caldwell, an Akron, Ohio, 
biology teacher, presided at all session 
proceedings. As outgoing NEA presi- 
dent, she reported on 50,000 miles of 
travel during the past year and key- 


6 


Other resolutions called for increased. 


noted the theme of “We Pledge Alle- 
giance” by charging her colleagues to 
give the children in the classrooms the 
personal obligation of affection, inspira- 
tion, and guidance. 


Protect Our Freedom 


“Academic freedom is one thing, dis- 
loyalty quite another,” said Lewis G. 
Gough, national commander of the 
American Legion. In a key address, he 
urged teachers and administrators to 
assume leadership in classifying doc- 
trines and keeping the record straight 
on freedom and subversion. 

On the other hand, another speaker, 
Walter R. Tunks, rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church of Akron, Ohio, said, 
“Far more to be feared than any radi- 
calism in our schools is the tyranny 
that would force education into a 
straight-jacket of regimented conform- 
ity. Freedom is endangered quite as 
much by false friends as by avowed 
enemies.” 

Bringing assurance that President 
Eisenhower would exert every effort to 
restore appropriations for the Office of 
Education, U.S. Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell commended delegates 
for resolutions restating their belief that 
the “American people, in order to main- 
tain and advance our way of life, must 
be free to think and write as they 
please and to read books of their own 
choosing.” He added that none of the 
persons being currently investigated by 


congressional committees are members 
of the NEA. 


Departments Meet 


Among the 21 NEA departments 
which met on June 29 for specialized 
conferences were four department 
presidents from California. They in- 
cluded Francis W. Doyle, chief of the 
bureau of special education at Sacra- 
mento and president of the Interna- 
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Campaigns Were Active 


California delegates met four times 
during early days of the convention to 
plan progress of the campaign for Rex 
Tuer. Executive Secretary Arthur 
Corey deliv ered the Turner nomination 
address before the general assembly 
and Dr. Turner made a statesmanlike 
response. He had two opponents for 
the top NEA spot: William A. Early of 
Georgia and David Stewart of Penn- 
sylvania. Workers supporting each can- 
didate unleashed vigorous campaigns 
fom Sunday through Thursday. Cali- 
fornians distributed fans, brochures, 
placards, and free “ice cold Florida 
lemonade.” Location of the convention 
sene in the deep South and united 
support of the Georgia-Virginia candi- 
date by the dominant southern delega- 
tions was the reason given for the 
Early victory. 

Myrtle Gustafson of Oakland, chair- 
man of the state steering committee on 
the Turner campaign, requested the 
Journal to convey her thanks to all 
Californians who helped. 

Waurine Walker, assistant director 
of professional standards of the Texas 
Education Agency, Austin, was elected 
first vice president. 

Vincent Dodge of North Dakota was 
reelected to the executive committee 
and Jessie Cunningham of West Vir- 
ginia took a new position on that board. 
Gertrude McComb of Indiana was re- 
elected treasurer. California had no 
candidates for regional vice president 
or state director. 


Discussion Groups 
Arthur Corey delivered a principal 
address to a discussion group on the 
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subject of pressures on the schools. He 
described pressures in the field of edu- 
cational legislation, pointing out a pri- 
mary objective of educators is to narrow 
the fringe, avoiding both extreme liber- 
alism and extreme conservatism. 

Other lay relations groups studied 
citizen’s advisory committees, adequacy 
and defense of textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials, and cooperative pro- 
grams in educational administration. 

Study groups concerned with teacher 
welfare found problems in __ load, 
pointed to the need for free professional 
time for teachers. A panel on inservice 
training studied the implications of the 
Ford Foundation scholarship program. 
The profession is justified in providing 
services to members such as insurance, 


credit unions, summer camps, group 
purchasing, and placement, another 
group found. Some of the groups 


studied a national certification pro- 
gram, the new teacher, salary problems 
in large communities and small com- 
munities. 


Problems Studied 

The wide range of problems facing 
professional organizations were dis- 
cussed in 20 groups. They produced 
recommendations on public relations, 
membership, teacher education and 
professional standards, ethics, moral 
and spiritual guidance, local association 
publications. 

Four CTA staff men were listed as 
group leaders for discussion of profes- 
sional problems. 


TEPS Conference 

At the eighth annual conference of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 


during the week preceding the NEA 
convention at Miami Beach, Califor- 
nians took an important part. 


Dr. Lucien B. Kinney, professor of 
education at Stanford University, gave 
the keynote address, highlighting im- 
proved ways of licensing teachers. 

A system of national standards which 
would permit qualified teachers from 
one state to teach in another was care- 
fully discussed by the 550 educators 
who attended the conference. Speakers 
suggested reciprocity in certification 
and elimination of existing barriers be- 
tween the states. They also concerned 
themselves with reduction of the num- 
ber of sub-standard teachers now em- 
ployed. 

Dr. T. M. Stinnett, executive secre- 
tary of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education, declared that the 
teaching profession is unstable, point- 
ing out that 30 per cent of the teachers 
employed this year received their cer- 
tificates during the year. A majority of 
new certifications were of the emer- 
gency type. 

Dr. Kinney, author of “Measure of a 
Good Teacher,” published by CTA, 
heard his work in the field of teacher 
competence praised by members of the 
conference. It was expected the book- 
let will be urged by the NEA com- 
mission for national distribution. 

At two affairs, a Sunday night buffet 
and a Celebrities Dinner, the National 
School Public Relations Association 
“stole the show” with entertainment. 
Stars of the new picture “Skippy and 
the 3 R’s” were featured attractions. 
Daniel D. Mich, editorial director of 
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75 PERCENT OF CALIFORNIAS TEACHERS 
ARE PROTECTED BY LAW AGAINST UNJUST DISMISSAL. 
ANY TENURE TEACHER SLATED FOR DISMISSAL MAY 
TAKE THE CASE 10 COURT. 

BY ACTIVELY PROMOTING 6000 PERSONNEL 
PROCEDURES, CTA \S EXTENDING PROTECTION 
TO SMALL DISTRICTS NOT COVERED BY THE LAW. 
GREAT GAINS IN THIS AREA HAVE BEEW MME 

MW THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


FROAE 
CTA DUES _ ie 
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STATE AID “| 190° «= 185 
TOTAL SCHOOL 90 ‘700 


EXPENDITURES 
MINIMUM SALARY 
MEDIAN SALARY 


MAXIMUM RETIREMENT 
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People have voted a BILLION plus . 
for buildings... 

Teachers,as a profession, ate beginning 
to discipline themselves... 

Teachers, as a profession, are actively 
working to raise standards. improve teaching..:. 
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By Robert E. MeKay 


HEN the State Legislature con- 

vened in general session last 
January and tossed more than 5,000 
bills into the hoppers of the two houses 
there were those on the political side- 
lines who would wager the schools 
would not fare well. 

There were ominous signs on the 
legislative horizon. 

The Governor said in his budget 
message to the lawmakers that the 
CTA’s constitutional amendment had 
upset the financial applecart. He de- 
clared the state was going in the hole 
and had to raise taxes. He recom- 


mended higher levies on beer, liquor: 


and horse racing and a new tax on 
cigarettes. 

Educational critics, especially those 
who looked askance at the use of the 
initiative to meet school needs, an- 
nounced restrictive legislation would be 
introduced. It was. It proposed broad 
and drastic curtailment of the citizens’ 
right to use the initiative. 

The chairman of the powerful Sen- 
ate Finance committee joined in pin- 
ning the badge of financial guilt on 
the schools. If there were any new 
taxes, he said, it would all be due to 
the “rich program the schools forced 
through.” 

A Senate interim committee probing 
the innards of California’s system of 
adult education came up with reports 
of widespread abuses and waste of 
money. A bill went in, co-authored by 
29 senators, to rip the financial heart 
out of the program and throttle its very 
existence. 

With dire predictions of a failing 
economy sounded on every hand 
around the Capitol, a tight fiscal policy 
became the order of the day. 

In the face of those and other unfav- 
orable signs the schools had no choice 
but to submit their needs. If the wel- 
fare of California’s 2,000,000 public 
school children and the requirements of 
the expanding teaching profession were 


to be met legislative action would be 
necessary. 


So, on the basis of considered judg- 
ment by the State Council of Education 
and its thorough-going committees, de- 
cision was made to submit certain pro- 
posals to the 1953 General Session of 
the State Legislature regardless of the 
climate. 


Among the minimum actions called 
for were the following: 


Equitable distribution of the esti- 
mated $367,000,000 in state aid made 
available by the CTA-sponsored Propo- 
sition 2 last November. 

An increase in the minimum salary 
for fully qualified teachers. 

Clarification and liberalization of the 
sick leave law. 

More adequate retirement benefits to 
meet hardship cases among teachers 
already retired. 

Liberalized salary allowances for 
teachers on sabbatical leave. 

Salary adjustments for county super- 
intendents of schools. 

There were other objectives, some 
big, some little. 

And so the hectic session went its 
120-day way, finally ending on June 10. 
When it was over the Governor had 30 
days, not counting Sundays, to sign 
or veto the measures surviving the leg- 
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Bob McKay is legislative advocate and 
director of Field Service for Caliform 
Teachers Association. 
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igative process and reaching his desk. 
That period ended on July 15. 

Now, eight months and several hun- 
dred speeches after the January gather- 
ing of Senate and Assembly, the results 
wn be added up. Here they are: 


Every major proposal of the 
California Teachers Association 
was enacted into law. None of the 
harmful or drastically restrictive 
measures were approved, 

No bill was passed to increase state 
taxes. 

Once more the record has proved 
ihat despite extremes of viewpoint and 
aaggeration of facts in the heat of 
debate the overwhelming majority of 
kgislators consistently will support 
und measures for improvement of 
public education. 

Statistically here is what the 1953 
gssion produced in the field of educa- 
tion: 

More than 200 new laws affecting 
the schools, most of them operative 
m September 10. A few urgency 
measures went into effect when signed 
by the Governor. 

Significant improvement in the fields 
of school finance, teacher welfare and 
educational administration. 

Almost uniform rejection of propos- 
is to damage or weaken the schools 
aid the teaching profession. 

Without question the most impor- 
tant, though probably least spectacular, 
educational bill of the session was the 
apportionment measure to distribute 
state aid to California’s more than 2,400 
school districts. 

Officially sponsored by the State 
Department of Education and ably 
steered through legislative channels by 
Dr. Frank M. Wright, Associate State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the bill, SB 731, Dilworth, was given 
inal approval in the closing hours of 
the last day of the session. 

Representing as it did the best think- 
ing of educational leaders in the state, 
iis provisions were worked out with 
the close cooperation of the CTA. De- 
ite minor legislative skirmishes on 
tetails of the bill, amazing unanimity 
of purpose was displayed in the difficult 
job of tailoring the final form of the 
act. 

Observers agreed that the Dilworth 
bill provides the most adequate pro- 
grams of support for the schools in the 
listory of the state. 

They include foundation programs as 
bollows: elementary, $212 with a 60c 
tx, or $232 with an 80c tax; high 
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school, $280 with a 45c tax or $350 
with a 75c tax, and junior college, $380 
with a 30c tax. Special provisions were 
made for small schools and the county 
school service fund was increased by 
50c per pupil. 

On CTA-sponsored bills to make the 
profession more attractive the record 
was good. The Legislature passed and 
the Governor signed them all. They 
were: 

Salary. Minimum salary for fully 
trained and credentialed teachers was 
increased from $3,000 to $3,400 a year, 
giving California the highest starting 
pay of any state in the nation. 

Sick leave. Established right of 
teacher to use annual allowance of 10 
days at any time during year and to 
accumulate without limit unused leave. 

Retirement. Minimum benefit of 
$170 per month was voted for any 
teacher who taught 30 years or more 
and retired at age 60 or more, and 
disability retirement benefits were in- 
creased. 

Sabbatical leave. Permission was 
granted to pay up to half the annual 


CARE PACKAGES 
FOR KOREAN TEACHERS 


The first shipment of 2400 special CARE 
clothing material packages for Korean 
teachers was dispatched in May by Miss 
Marjorie Browne (center), of the Inwood, 
L.I. Public School No. 4, representing the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association, in the 
presence of Dr. David Yum Namkoong, 
Consul General of the Republic of Korea 
(right), and Warren Pinegar (left), CARE 
assistant executive director in charge of 
Overseas Operations. CTA’s International 
Relations Committee reported that, as of 
May 31, California teachers had contrib- 
uted $6,452 to the CARE program for 
Korean teachers. 


salary to teachers on sabbatical leave, 
instead of only the difference between 
his salary and that of the substitute. 

Lunch Period. Authority of State 
Board of Education to issue rules re- 
quiring free lunch period for teachers 
was clarified. Such rules have been 
established, but Los Angeles County 
Counsel ruled board exceeded its au- 
thority in issuing them. The Governor 
pocket vetoed a bill sponsored by a 
teachers union which would have 
frozen a 30-minute period into the law. 

Several actions specifying the basis 
for dismissal of school employees and 
others were taken by the Legislature 
and approved by Warren. 

Most widely discussed of the meas- 
ures was Senator Dilworth’s bill, SB 
1367, sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, which sets forth 
the basis for dismissal of school em- 
ployees for subversive membership or 
activity. 

Similar, but not identical, provisions 
for dismissal of other public employees 
were made by Assemblyman Frank 
Luckel’s bill, AB 3508. © 

Both measures for the first time 
specifically make membership in the 
Communist Party grounds for dismis- 
sal, declare that the membership in the 
party or other subversive group must 
have been knowing on the part of the 
employee and that the subversive 
nature of the organization during the 
time must have been known by the 
employee. 

Similarly the Dilworth and Luckel 
bills make ground for immediate sus- 
pension and dismissal of school or other 
public employees refusal to answer 
questions asked by Congressional or 
Legislative committees or the govern- 
ing board employing them as to pos- 
sible subversive membership. 

Special provision is made in the Dil- 
worth bill whereby a teacher accused 
of subversive activity may by posting 
bond continue to be paid until a court 
ruling is given, even though removed 
from the classroom. If the teacher were 
found guilty the district would be reim- 
bursed by the bond for salary paid; if 
innocent the teacher would retain the 
salary and be reimbursed for the cost 
of posting bond. 

A new definition of “unprofessional 
conduct” on the part of state college 
employees was enacted in an attempt 
to make possible the dismissal of such 
employees for subversive activity. 

An attempt to repeal the special pro- 
visions protecting probationary teachers 

(Continued to Page 17) 








This seal appears above entrance. 


By Roy E. Simpson 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
N the morning of July 9 we dedi- 
cated our new Education Building 
in Sacramento. The modern six-floor 
structure fills a long-felt need. For 
many years a building to house the 
personnel of the State Department of 
Education had been envisioned by 
leaders of education in California. 
The 1945 report of the State Recon- 
struction and Re-employment Com- 
mission (Strayer Report) stated in part: 
The state office is inadequately housed 
at the present time. As the staff is de- 
veloped to meet the needs of the state, ; 
a greatly increased amount of space 
will be needed. . . . The Committee 
strongly recommends that the construc- 
tion of the education building in Sac- 
ramento be given a high priority in 
the state’s post-war building program. 
Gilbert Jertberg, a member of the 
State Board of Education, presided at 
the dedication ceremonies. After pres- 
entation of platform guests, he intro- 
duced Governor Warren, who dedi- 
cated the building. “I believe,” the 
governor said, “that we should dedicate 
this building to our children, who are 
our greatest resource; to our children, 





Dr. Simpson assists Gov. Earl Warren at 
cornerstone laying July 9. 


who are our greatest hope for the 
future; and to our children, who are 
our greatest responsibility for the 
present.” 

William L. Blair, president of the 
State Board of Education, emphasized 
the need of cooperation between edu- 
cators and the public and referred to 
the cooperation which has always ex- 
isted between members of the Board 
and the Superintendent’s staff. “The 
meaning of this today,” he said, “is 
that we come into the new building as 
a united and efficient department of 
state government, a department well 
prepared to carry forward its principal 
functions: service and leadership in the 
field of education.” 


The Education Building at 721 Capi- 
tol Avenue was constructed at a total 
cost of $2,954,000. Ground was broken 
early in 1950 and the first department 
personnel moved into their new quar- 
ters on May 18, 1953. Expansion of 
services in recent years had forced 
many bureaus to rent office space in 
various parts of the city. 


The new building consists of six 
stories and a penthouse which houses 
building equipment. Floor space ap- 






proximates 162,000 square feet. All 
offices have fluorescent lighting, acoys. 
tical treated ceilings, and are air condj- 
tioned. The Department occupies the 
first five floors, with a large conference 
room on the first floor and the Office of 
the Superintendent on the fifth. The 
offices of the State Teachers’ Retire. 
ment System are on the sixth floor, 


Space here does not permit me to 
enumerate all the many areas of edy. 
cation which we shall serve from this 
building. The new Education Building 
is a symbol of the people—a People 
who want California to continue ag jt 
has to lead the nation in standards of 
education, 





721 Capitol Avenue has six floors. 


American Way Is Boosted 


May edition of the Journal published 
(p. 24) a preliminary story listing 18 Cali- 
fornia schools who won Freedom Awards. 
A letter in this edition notes two more 
schools inadvertently omitted. The 25 win- 
ners, further investigation reveals, includes 
Santa Barbara high school, Belmont high 
school of Los Angeles, Fremont high 
school of Oakland, Lincoln junior high 
school of Vista, La Mesa-Spring Valley 
school district of San Diego county, Green- 
field elementary school, and Paramount 
junior high school. The Foundation says 
that California’s list of honors constitutes 
the largest percentage to be awarded in 
any state.—Ed. 


ec California school 
systems were honored by their 
selection to receive Freedoms Founda- 
tion awards for 1952. 

Again, in 1953, the Foundation is 
offering awards for those schools, who 
in the opinion of the Awards Jury of 
the Foundation, are doing outstanding 
jobs of teaching the fundamentals of 


the American Way of Life. All-expense 
paid three-day pilgrimages to Valley 
Forge and Philadelphia; Freedom Li- 
braries and George Washington Honor 
Medals comprise the incentives offered 
to schools. 

Eighty-eight schools, representing 
thirty-three states participated in the 
Valley Forge Pilgrimage this year. Stu- 
dents and teachers saw the site of the 
1777-78 winter encampment of General 
George Washington and _ his valiant 
followers, the shrines of Freedom in 
Philadelphia including Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell and George 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. 

The Freedom Library is a collection 
of books, films, pamphlets, artworks 
and teachers’ aids. The 1952 awards 
included one hundred and thirty-eight 
Freedom Libraries which were distrib 
uted to awarded schools. 

The George Washington Hono 
Medal of Freedoms Foundation is ! 


(Continued to Page 26) 
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ALK really isn’t so cheap after all! 

Not if that talk includes slanderous 
ycusations of Communist sympathies 
yainst a California school teacher. 

The thumping $55,125 damage ver- 
dict returned by a jury in San Francisco 
Superior Judge Albert C. Wollenberg’s 
out August 7 in favor of Miss Fern 
Buner, San Lorenzo High School 
teacher, drove this lesson home to James 
james Tarantino, radio station KYA, and 
Station Manager H. G. Fernhead. 












Historic Verdict 


The verdict was historic. It was the 
fst case in California in which a per- 
wn accused of “Communism” brought 
asuit to trial. The verdict was the first 
award of damages for false accusation 
of Communist sympathies. 

It is believed to be the first case in 
the nation where the charges were 
made by radio, and the decision of the 
jury to hold the station and its manager 
equally culpable set a significant prece- 
dent. It was the first case in the nation 
in which a teacher struck back against 









ed 









ae false allegations of Communist activities. 

a The jury and the crowd which 
om “ | packed the courtroom through the 18 
- Honor 






days of the trial were never permitted 
to forget the importance of the case. 
In his instructions, Judge Wollen- 
berg told the jury, “To impute 
that a particular certified California 
public school teacher is a Communist 
or Communist sympathizer would 
tend to directly injure her in respect 
to her profession. 
“The statements broadcast impute 
on their face that the plaintiff, a 
public high school teacher, is a Com- 
munist or a Communist sympathizer 
and are defamatory on their face 
without further explanation, qualifi- 
cation, or identification.” 


‘Effective Blow” 

CTA Attorney Gardiner Johnson, 
during his final rebuttal, told the jury: 
You have the right to be the strong 
tight arm of every decent citizen of 
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Her Victory Is For the Profession” 


Historic court case clears Teacher Fern Bruner of “Communist sympathizer” 
charges; Radio Commentator Tarantino and Station KYA given stiff sentence. 
August 7th verdict has important nationwide implications for the teachers. 


By Harry A. Fosdiek 


Secretary, CTA Ethics Commission 


this community . . . to set an example, 
to make an effective blow right on the 
jaw of James James Tarantino and any- 
one like him. That’s the only way to 
strangle . . . these attacks on innocent 
people, so that anyone who commits 
acts like these will be called to account 
in open court.” 

Johnson also argued that KYA and 
its manager were equally responsible, 
because they “had failed to exercise 
due care or any care, but instead had 
permitted this character assassin and 
gossip monger to say what he pleased 
over their facilities.” 


Punitive Damages Granted 


The verdict substantiated these argu- 
ments. Miss Bruner was granted $123 
in special damages (personal expenses 
caused by the broadcasts), and $2 for 
professional character damage. 
Since a CTA ethics commission investi- 
gation had cleared her of the charges, 
and witnesses had testified that she is 
an outstanding teacher of good general 
reputation, the jury ruled that actual 
professional loss in her case was 
negligible. 

But the jury took a much dimmer 
view of character assassination by 
charges of Communism. Tarantino was 
ordered to pay Miss Bruner $25,000; 
KYA, Inc., another $25,000; and Sta- 
tion Manager Fernhead, $5,000, all as 
punitive or “exemplary” damages. 


and 


“For the Profession” 


“Tm so happy the award was for 
punitive damages rather than reim- 
bursement for my personal humilia- 
tion,” Miss Bruner told press represen- 
tatives after the verdict was read. 

“IT feel strongly that this was for 
the profession. It indicates that this 
kind of ruthless slander can no longer 
be carried on with impunity against 
teachers or anyone else,” she said. 
Court victory came after nearly two 

years of investigation and legal maneu- 
vering. It was on September 2, 1951, 
that Tarantino first broadcast his charge 





that “Fern Bruner, who has been re- 
ported many times to be a Communist 
or Communist sympathizer, is currently 
dean of girls at San Lorenzo public 
high school. . . . The mayor of San 
Lorenzo should check her Commie 
background, and if my information is 
correct, and I think it is, Fern Bruner 
should be fired.” 

The first reaction came in telephone 
calls to O. B. Paulson, then superin- 
tendent of Hayward Union High School 
District, of which San Lorenzo High 
School is a part, asking whether or not 
Miss Bruner had been fired. 


CTA Investigates 


Hayward school officials immediately 
joined Miss Bruner in requesting the 
CTA to investigate the broadcast 
charges. 

The Bay Section Ethics Commission 
made a careful investigation and pub- 
lished its finding in a printed report 
entitled “Spotlight Reversed.” 

The Commission found that the 
charges were based solely on Miss 
Bruner’s membership in the United 
World Federalists and her services as 
faculty adviser for a student unit of 
that organization at Benicia High 
School, where she had been a social 
studies teacher until June, 1951. 

It was found, further, that this activ- 
ity had been approved by the school 
trustees and administration, and had 
been abandoned immediately when it 
became a subject of controversy in the 
community. Tarantino, the report 
charged, had received his information 
solely from Mrs. Olivia O’Grady, a 
Benicia housewife. 

After completely clearing Miss Bruner 
of the charges, the Commission recom- 
mended that the California Teachers 
Association finance any legal action 
deemed advisable. 


Attacks Repeated 


Issuance of the report and demands 
for retraction were met with two more 


(Continued to Page 30) 
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Is it ethical for 

a teacher to tutor 
pupils for pay? 

Here is a summary 
of opinion on this 
controversial question. 


By Kenneth R. Brown 
CTA Assistant Director of Research 


— 





“Dear Sirs: 

The Board of Trustees of my school district has just adopted a ruling that I can not 
give music lessons, piano or violin, to children in the community on my own time after 
school in my own home. What right have they to make such a ruling? Isn’t this an 
infringement upon my personal rights as an individual citizen and on my personal time? 

I have been supplementing a pretty meager teacher salary with the additional income 
from private music lessons. Our town is not over-supplied with music teachers, and I 
consider my services are a real contribution to its cultural life. No parent has objected 
to paying for private lessons. 

Besides, I fill a chair in the community salon orchestra, on my own time, as a further 
contribution to the cultural life of the community, for which I neither expect or receive 
any compensation. No objection is made to this I notice. What is wrong with some 
return in the form of paid-for lessons for some of the children here? 

Can the board enforce such a ruling, or shall I move to a district with a more liberal 
attitude? 

Sincerely yours, 
RIFE WITH INDIGNATION” 
“Dear R. W. Indignation: 

Please parden the juggling of your potato while I reach for the nearest potholder. 
Maybe I should also look for the nearest exit. But I promise you a more elaborate answer 
in a later issue of the CTA Journal. I will need to give your reply thoughtful deliberation. 

Meanwhile you can be assured that your board is completely within its rights to make 
such a ruling. Following are two excerpts from the Education Code: 

Section 2204: The governing board of any school district shall: (a) prescribe 
and enforce rules not inconsistent with law or with the rules prescribed by the 
State Board of Education, for its own government, and for the government of 
the schools under its own jurisdiction. 

Section 13201: The governing board of each school district shall fix and 
prescribe the duties to be performed by all persons in public school service in 
the school district. 

My best advice would be for you not to move to another district just for this reason. 
The issue is statewide and profession wide. 

Sincerely yours, 
I, M. RESEARCHER” 


The above correspondence of last item, it reads: 


spring, along with a newspaper col- 
umnist charge that teachers were using 
pupil marks to bludgeon parents into 
buying encyclopedias (CTA Journal, 
January, 1953, p. 30) prompted the 
CTA Research department to inquire 
into local policies and practices with 
reference to Point 19 of the present 
Code of Ethics for California Teachers. 
To provide a ready reference to this 


To meet the responsibility to pupils, 

the teacher: accepts no remunera- 

tion, directly or indirectly, for tutor- 

ing or equipping members of his 

own classes. 

What is the scope and significance 
of this ethical principle? 

It will be readily foreseen that a 
great variety of conditions might be 
outlined which make an absolute judg- 


12 


ment difficult. We find ourselves faced 
with a tough decision on a very del; 
cate issue. Suppose we examine the 
possible variety of circumstances 
gested in the letter from the 

teacher. 


Sug. 
music 


Approve of Tutoring? 

Would we approve of private tutor. 
ing for pay if it were conducted on the 
school premises with school instr. 
ments? Probably none of us would 
regard this arrangement as good. We 
would sense an impropriety in the use 
of public facilities for private ends, 

What, then, if we transfer this opera- 
tion to the teacher’s own home? Ate 
we not still enmeshed in the strong 
possibility that the school program, 
with its facilities, has not been jp. 
directly responsible for this opportunity 
to offer private lessons? Even the sin. 
cere advice of the teacher to a parent 
that an individual pupil has promising 
talent, and the teacher ought to be 
given additional opportunity to develop 
it, can be construed as a commercial- 
ization of the school program by some. 
one who wishes to make 
accusation. 


Is Time Available? 

Further, the full-time professional 
teacher is likely to be expected to 
make some part of his afterschool time, 
maybe much of it, available to all 
children who may wish to seek his per- 
sonal help. A very active program of 
private lessons after school would cer- 
tainly interfere with the teacher’s avail- 
ability for performing the numerous 
professional duties a teacher has in ad- 
dition to meeting the class schedule. 
This is just as true for the teacher of 
arithmetic as it is for the teacher of 
music. 

But, you say, if this tutoring is vol- 
unteered free nobody raises any con- 
plaint, even though there would be 
many more applicants probably and an 
even greater interference could be et- 
pected. Isn’t pay the only issue? Super- 
ficially it appears to be, but the board 
would be equally justified in making a 
ruling against free private lessons on 
the grounds that the general welfare 
of the school and the protection of the 
teacher’s time to serve the school as a 
whole is at stake. 

What if the pupils are not of one’ 
own classes? Or even of the same 
school? A finer line is drawn here. Our 
code of ethics appears to recognize 
this difference, for its reference is to 
pupils of one’s own classes. Such 4 
distinction might very well overcome 


such an 
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PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICTS REPORTING EITHER 


POLICY OR PRACTICE 


; ' mentar 
eo SO letricts a 
(see text) Policy Practice 

1 25% 15.4% 
0.0 ‘bel 
10.2 35.4 
13 12.8 
3.8 14.1 
6.4 26.5 


N=79 


Policy 
2.6%, 


N=—79 


the first objection pointed out above, 
the opportunity to influence pupils and 
parents through classroom contacts. 
However, the second main objection is 
sill present, namely that for the gen- 
eral working day the individual teacher 
can be expected to have made himself 
completely available for service to his 
school district. 


Views Are Consolidated 


The more deliberate answer to this 
issue, Which was promised in our reply, 
has taken the form of a survey among 
anumber of school districts to inquire 
as to prevailing policies and practices 
on this matter of tutoring for pay. 
Three hundred districts were sent a 
questionnaire last spring to find out 
what was going on in this area. For 
publication in CTA Research Bulletin 
63, the responses of 229 of these dis- 
tricts were received: 79 elementary 
districts, 79 high school districts, 71 
unified districts. 

A half dozen statements were offered 
for checking about existing policy and 
practice. These were the following: 

1. Teachers may accept pay for 
tutoring their own pupils, re- 
gardless of subject or subject 
field. 

. Teachers may accept pay for tu- 
toring their own pupils, but not 
in their own teaching fields. 

3. Teachers may accept pay for 
tutoring, but not their own pu- 
pils. 

. Only music teachers are _per- 
mitted to accept pay for tutoring. 

. Teachers are forbidden to accept 
any pupils for private tutoring for 
pay while employed in this dis- 
trict. 

. Teachers may tutor in subjects 
not included in the school curri- 
culum. 

Additional opportunity was given to 
teport variations from the above sched- 
tle and to make any separate comments 
which would prove interesting. 


Policy Is Obscure 


One immediate noticeable discovery 
of the survey is that a large degree of 
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High School 
Districts _ 
Practice 


ON TUTORING FOR PAY 


Combined 
Districts 
Practice 


11.5% 
9.7 


Junior College 
Districts 
Policy Practice 


0.0%, 5.6% 
0.0 7.0 
14.1 38.0 
4.2 19.7 
2.8 5.6 
8.4 26.7 
N=71 


Policy 
12.9% LT, 
14.3 
23.3 
14.3 
11.7 
37.6 


31.9 
15.3 
10.6 
30.1 


N=—229 


practice exists without the sanction of 
accompanying policy. This is likely to 
be the result of the feeling that policy 
statements are not needed in this area 
of school operations, perhaps even the 
feeling that it is better to have no 
policy on record and to let the problem 
settle itself by practice. 


Other relationships may be found by 
studying the accompanying table of 
survey data, put down in the form of 
the percentage of total districts which 
checked each of the statements on the 
survey. It can be seen that the situa- 
tion prompting the most frequent pol- 
icy position is that teachers may tutor 
for pay but not their own pupils. This 
same situation also appears to be the 
most widely prevailing practice, al- 
though it is very nearly as common to 
find that teachers are free to tutor in 
subject areas not a part of the school 
curriculum. This similarity should not 
be surprising, since if a study is not 
offered by the school, there could be 
no chance for the tutor to have students 
of his own in the private classes. 


It was found that the size of dis- 
tricts made a great difference in these 
practices. There was some evidence to 
the effect that the smaller districts, 
which did not have the varied curri- 
culum offerings typical of large dis- 
tricts, found it less objectionable for 
teachers to accept private tutoring. 


Not Unprofessional 


The free responses proved as inter- 
esting as the checked statements, al- 
though only about one-third of the 
replying administrators included these. 
Out of all the responses only two indi- 
cated that tutoring was actually re- 
garded as unprofessional. A single reply 
indicated that occurrences of any of the 
first four situations in the list would 
result in dismissal of the teacher. An- 
other district reported that its policy 
was that teachers were not allowed to 
undertake any work outside of the 
teaching schedule which would impair 
the efficiency of service to the district, 
and the board would be the judge of 
these matters. 


Summer Work Okeyed 


Among the replies indicating no ban 
on tutoring, several limitations were 
reported. For example, sixteen districts 
permitted tutoring for pay during the 
summer, but not otherwise. A _half- 
dozen arranged for tutoring for stu- 
dents who could not attend regular 
school. A similar total permitted tutor- 
ing for each case approved by the 
board of trustees. Five reported there 
would be no issue over tutoring of 
students from outside the district, while 
six would make no issue over tutoring 
of pupils outside the particular teach- 
ers own classes. 


The music teacher was recognized as 
a special case by a few districts. One 
district indicated it would not permit 
charging for music lessons to local pu- 
pils, but would not frown upon private 
lessons for children not attending the 
district schools. Forty-one districts said 
they would find no objection to music 
teachers giving private lessons outside 
of school time. 


Not a Problem 


A substantial number, fifty-three, 
replied that tutoring simply was not 
yet a problem in the district, and about 
as many reported that no formal policy 
existed. In fourteen districts teachers 
were expected simply to use their own 
good judgment. A scant nineteen dis- 
tricts volunteered the information that 
they deliberately discouraged the prac- 
tice. 


Very little opinion was offered on 
the desirability of such an ethical prin- 
ciple, probably because this question 
was not asked directly. In view of the 
fact that the principle is a part of the 
code of ethics adopted by the CTA 
State Council in April 1949, perhaps 
no one would have considered it appro- 
priate to express himself in opposition, 
although he was free to do so. Two 
individuals made it a point to urge the 
retention of this principle and by 
inference its promotion. 


The above facts and opinions repre- 
sent the status of the paid tutoring 
problem in our schools as of the pres- 
ent, presuming that 300 large and small 
districts are a representative sample of 
the true California situation. It may be 
presumed that if everywhere the CTA 
Code of Ethics for California Teachers 
were being applied, there would be no 
issue, for the code plainly bans paid 
tutoring, at least of one’s own pupils. 








DUCATION in a democracy pre- 


supposes an equal opportunity for 
each child to travel at the personal 
speed his own mental horsepower gen- 
erates, over the hills and valleys of his 
schooling, through the deserts and pit- 
falls of knowledge, and even across our 
pedagogical flatlands and flatheads. 
But isn’t a road map out of date which 
follows the tracks of identical experi- 
ence in the hope of reaching equal 
opportunity? Is that the way to go? 
The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in their booklet, Education of the 
Gifted, point out: “Because their intel- 
lectual interests and prospective futures 
differ from others, and because they 
can learn more and learn it more rap- 
idly, the educational experiences which 
gifted students should have in school 


Your Invitation to A Bright Idea 


By Ceeelia Cortage 


and college ought not to be identical 
with the experiences of other students. 
Some of their education should be the 
same, but some of it should be differ- 
ent as to kind, quantity, and level of 
insight. . . . The principle that special 
provisions should be made for students 
of high ability because of their high 
ability is a part of the broader prin- 
ciple that all educational programs 
should be adapted to meet the needs 
and abilities of all students. This prin- 
ciple is fully consistent with the fact 
that many basic educational needs — 
such as health, character, citizenship, 
basic skills, and aesthetic appreciation 
—are common to all children and 
youth. Moreover, it is not inconsistent 
with the fact that every individual is 
unique and that instruction should, 





Shall We Neglect Him? 
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within the limits of practicality, be 
individualized accordingly.” 

But today, despite our increased 
knowledge of psychology and oy 
awareness of individual ability, many 
gifted children in many Califomi, 
schools are dungeoned in grades two or 
more years below their intellectual in. 
terests, are among children with whom 
they share little besides the usual 
chronological age, and are being taught 
only what they already know. 


Jet Propulsion Needed 


Even though we give A’s to them 
on their report cards, we are failing 
them, are we not, when we do not fil] 
their educational tanks with premium 
gasoline so that they can travel jet 
to the star of their individual develop. 
ment, discovering on their journey 
through time and space new planets to 
add to our understanding of the uwi- 
verse? 

In this partly civilized, complex, 
interdependent and interrelated world, 
education is not only our tool, it is the 
machine tool. In his nineteenth-century 
world grandfather could achieve with- 
out an advanced education. Careers 
were open to talent. Now, most careers 
are closed except to educated talent. 
Yet we remain indifferent to the ob- 
vious: we are not educating our most: 
talented children. 


Handicapped Helped 


After centuries during which we 
have assisted nature in disposing of 
the handicapped, by ignorance, isola- 
tion, or incarceration, our social con- 
science has finally been discovered 
under a miscroscope, and we have 
accepted the responsibility for edv- 
cating those who are physically or 
mentally below normal. We provide 
various schools for these children s0 
that they may have their chance to 
grow up to lead well-adjusted private 
lives, and, insofar as possible, socially 
useful ones. However, the money 
which we spend on special education, 
for the mentally handicapped at least, 
is not expended, I think, with any 
thought that they will be able to make 
more than a minimal return to ou 
society. 
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But if we were to spend money for 
the education of our gifted children, 
then we could be certain to harvest 
ihe priceless crop of their talent de- 
yeloped in productive use for the gen- 
eral welfare. When we do not open 
hese surprise packages of talents 
which we get in the human grab bag, 
we are tossing away our most valuable 
natural resource. 

In California our annual State aid 
for special education for the physically 
handicapped covers excess cost up to 
3400 per unit of ADA. For the men- 
tally retarded the State pays 75 per 
cent of the excess cost, not to exceed 
$150 per unit of ADA. The State also 
pays to each school district an amount 
equal to the cost of transporting blind, 
deaf, cerebral palsied and_ physically 
handicapped minors to and from spe- 
cial day classes, not over $350 per 
unit of ADA. 


None for Gifted 

We are, and we should be, happy 
that we can spend at least this much, 
beyond what we spend on average edu- 
cation. We might pause to refresh our 
memory, though, on the tragic truth 
that we do not spend beyond the aver- 
age for our gifted children even such 
pennies as we put in parking meters. 


For their education we have shrugged 
of responsibility by plugging in that 
too long-playing record of stereotyped 
aibis: they are smart enough to take 
care of themselves; and they will learn 
to make use of their individual gifts 
despite what the school and society do 
to, if not for them. 


The fallacy lying in this cliche’ that 
genius, like truth, always will out, may 
be surmised by the fact that, of Ter- 
man’s gifted group, almost 10 per cent, 
or 121 of them, went no further than 
high school, and 12 of them failed even 
to complete high school. And Terman’s 
children were those who scored within 
the top 1 per cent of the population 
on intelligence tests. 

The IQ 140 is commonly accepted 
as the dividing line that separates the 
gifted from the general population. 
Only six-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
population have IQs of 140 or above, 
one person out of each 167. It is this 
top 1 per cent of the population that is 
considered to be mentally gifted, and 
the bottom 1 per cent are those that 
are mentally retarded. From our be- 


havior, but probably appearances are , 


deceptive, it seems as if there must 


be more of us at the bottom than that, 
doesn’t it? 
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There are other fallacies current in 
our usually false popular beliefs as to 
the characteristics of the gifted. Frailty 
of the flesh has often been thought to 
be the tape measure on the physical 
condition of intellectually gifted chil- 
dren. Actually, as Hollingsworth and 
Terman have shown, the gifted child 
is usually larger and stronger, heavier 
and healthier than the average child. 
As he has many interests, however, 
he may need to be encouraged to give 
any of his time to sports. 


Better Ratings 


Gifted children are rated as a group 
above the average in the better char- 
acter traits. Carroll found that a gifted 
child of nine years equals an average 
child of fourteen years in character 
development. 


But the gifted child, particularly the 
extremely gifted one, is not always a 
leader, nor is he always popular with 
other children. Their approval lessens 
as the difference grows wider between 
their mental levels and his. Which is 
why the gifted child may try to wear 
a mask over his intelligence. To be 
without friends is too high a price for 


anyone to be willing to pay for knowing 
the right answers. 

The teenage high IQer is often as 
miserable as a cat in our California 
moist sunshine. In the age of green 
conformity, he is a deviate, isolated and 
lonesome. As Dr. Barbour in one of 
his articles says: “Mentally, he is an 
adult. He is even more mature than 
most grownups. Probably he knows 
more about science than his science 
teacher, as much literature as his lit 
teacher. He is bored with kid stuff. 
Probably he doesn’t give one tiny little 
hoot who wins the football game. . . 
He doesn’t share the passions of his 
classmates. He’s different.” 

And he knows it. But he is liable 
to fear that the difference means that 
there is something wrong with him; 
that he is a freak. 


Ways to Help 

There are two ways our schools 
could help him, socially at least: one, 
by making it possible for him to un- 
derstand himself and his feelings. In 
the words of the Educational Policies 
Commission: “The central purpose of 
guidance is, of course, to help the in- 
dividual to understand himself. To- 


What Is A Seventh Grader? 


EVENTH graders come in assorted sizes, weights, and colors. They may be either 

boys or girls and will likely be found scuffling with, shouting at, running to, or 
whispering about. Their parents are glad to be rid of them in the morning—and 
their teachers don’t know what to do with them, either. They wear clothes with many 
interesting compartments which hide choice tidbits for surreptitious nibbling—any- 
thing from dill pickles to bubble gum, cookies, and candy of all kinds. Their pockets 
and purses bulge, too, with puzzles, bits of plastic, lollipop sticks, bean shooters, be- 
draggled lipsticks, pictures, and rubber bands—but no pencils. 


Seventh graders like gym period, assemblies, the classmates behind them, nutrition, and 
the three o’clock bell. They invariably prefer talking all at once to talking one 


at a time. 


Seventh graders don’t care for spelling, using the dictionary, reading books, keeping note- 
books, any of their classes, and staying in their seats. 


Nobody else can ask so many questions or so consistently fail to hear instructions. No- 
body else has so many pets and would like to bring them all to school. And nobody 
else will carry to school half a set of encyclopedias, a slide projector and an index of 
slides, a stack of National Geographics, an album of treasured wedding pictures, or a 


Christmas tree for home room. 


In seventh graders one finds the chatter of a magpie, the persistence of a snapping turtle, 
the friendliness of a stray puppy, the appeal of a frightened fawn, the impetuosity of 
an avalanche, the sweetness of a dewy rose, the abandon of a basket of kittens. 


They fill your day with noise, confusion, whispers, giggles, and endless questions. They 
test to the breaking point your patience, your sense of humor, your knowledge of 
everything from the planets to model airplanes. They set awry your carefully planned 
program for the day, your good disposition, your well calculated pattern of student 
behavior. Then, at the end of a nerve-shattering day, when you're despairing, be- 
draggled, completely exhausted, and talking to yourself, the final bell rings. They file 
out of the room with their angelic smiles, their happy, “Goodnight, Mrs. Chapman,” 
their funny little after-school comments—and you know you're their prisoner. You 
wouldn’t trade them for anything; and you relax, forget the day’s confusion, and look 


forward to their return in the morning. 


HELEN P. CHAPMAN 








ward this end, counselors of gifted 
students should help them face the 
fact of their giftedness with objectivity 
and modesty. The idea is sometimes 
advanced that parents and_ teachers 
should conceal from the gifted child 
the true degree of superiority which he 
has in respect to either intellect or 
special talent. But to attempt such 
concealment with intent to foster mod- 
esty is no favor either to the gifted 
child or to society, for the effort is 
likely to fail of its purpose while also 
dulling ambition and generating emo- 
tional conflict. Underestimation of 
their own ability is much more charac- 
teristic of the highly gifted than is 
overestimation. Even if the extent of 
error in both directions were evenly 
balanced, it would still be true that 
society pays more dearly, in terms of 
wasted talent, for an error of vw ider- 
estimate than for an error ¢’ 
estimate.” 


over- 


The second way in which the school 
might assist the gifted student is by 
seeing that he meets others of his age 
who have minds which function rather 
than repeat. 


From two years ago when I taught 
the first grade, I remember Stefan. One 
day I had on the board this school 
garden-variety work, such as “Draw 
one cat, color it black; draw two trees, 
color them green; etc.” Stefan merely 
drew. Then on the back of his paper, 
he printed “Not in color.” He didn’t 
ask me how to spell the words, either. 
At the time Stefan was five years and 
some months old. 


I was so delighted, but when I 
showed his paper to another teacher, 
she overlooked it before she dismissed 
it with: “I expect my children to do 
the work which I assign.” 


But modern educational theory en- 
courages children to think, if that isn’t 
humanly impossible, and to do original, 
creative work, doesn’t it? Of course, 
concrete-headed curriculums present 
roadblocks to many teachers, and are 
useful as detours to prevent educational 
theories from ever reaching practice. 


If certain subjects must be learned, 
certain requirements must be met, 
couldn’t more gifted children read the 
book and pass the examination? The 
objection to this is that it is cramming 
and knowledge so gained is not re- 
tained. But we retain all the knowl- 
edge which we use, and if knowledge is 
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of no use to us, why should we cedar- 
chest it away in our minds? Isn’t that 
the purpose of encyclopedias? 


Plans in Use 

Many different plans for making pro- 
vision for gifted students are now in 
use, or disuse,-in the schools and col- 
leges throughout our country. Some 
of them are: rapid advancement or ac- 
celeration, homogeneous grouping as 
in special classes, special schools, semi- 
nars and workshops, honor and oppor- 
tunity classes, major-work classes, 
dismissed time; elective courses and 
special units of work; and enrichment 
within the classroom. 


Concerning the desirability of some 
of these plans, there are, to put the 
matter euphemistically, differences of 
opinion. For instance, the California 
Framework Committee declares: 
“Claims for the value of homogeneous 
grouping are not supported by educa- 
tional research.” 

But the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (1950 edition) says: “Experi- 
mental data are lacking to establish 
clearly the superior advantages of 
special classes for gifted children, but 
the evidence indicates certain ad¥an- 
tages and minimizes the claimed dis- 
advantages. Evidence in favor of spe- 
cial classes has been reported by 
Lamson. Carroll believed that homo- 
geneous grouping helped in preventing 
attitudes of snobbishness and egotism 
in gifted children. Witty and Wilkins 
found that the educational attainment 
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He says he’s just out looking for cer 
tificated teachers. 





of gifted pupils in unsegregated Classes 
falls far short of expectations based 
upon calculations from intelligence 
measures. Martens stated that Dartia| 
segregation is doubly advantageoy, 
when it gives gifted children Oppor. 
tunities to work on an enriched pro- 
gram with pupils of their own mental 
caliber while they associate with ¢hj, 
dren of all intelligence levels jn (0- 
operative social activities. Hollings. 
worth published testimonies of pupils 
who had been in special classes for the 
gifted. They reported that, in their 
estimation, advantages of segregation 
outnumbered disadvantages. . . , Gos. 
sard concluded that . . . “in the main 
sentiment toward homogeneous group. 
ing has become increasing favorable.” 


Partial Segregation 

Not complete segregation, but partial 
segregation may be our answer—djs. 
missed time so that our gifted children 
can have the fun of meeting in semi- 
nars and workshops with others who 
speak their language. Any functional 
program must, I think, speed across 
general education to those unknown 
worlds whose boundaries special edv- 
cation can touch with an OPEN, 
SESAME. Gifted children need gen. 
eral education because they are chil- 
dren, but, because they are gifted, they 
also have need of special education. 


Last year in an elementary school 
which is located in a _ lower socio- 
economic area in one of our large 
California cities, the majority of the 
pupils who were tested were somewhat 
below the average in_ intelligence. 
There were no really superior pupils 
except one: one small Mexican boy 


tested IQ 168. 


Are we harried, hurried classroom 
teachers providing our crowded class 
rooms the individual encouragement 
and enrichment which he needs? Par- 
ticularly, when he is the child who, 
more frequently than not, will sit 
quietly and withdrawn back of the 
cover of almost any book we toss t 
him, and will not present the obvious 
behavior problem of those who, limited 
mentally, are usually not retarded 
vocally. 


There he is, our gifted child lonely 
and lost in the intellectual wasteland 
of his particular school and environ 
ment. He is our problem now. Are 
we going to close our eyes and go 
pretending that he doesn’t exist? 
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school Legislation 


Js Successful 


(Continued from Page 9) 


in Los Angeles and San Francisco was 
defeated. Instead a bill was enacted 
providing that a hearing officer be ap- 
inted under the Professional and 
Vocational Standards law to hear evi- 
dence in the cases of such probationary 
teachers not being rehired. This re- 
places the present provision that a 
hearing must be given by the school 
board. 

The Governor signed all but 24 of 
the 231 educational bills sent to him 
by the Legislature. Some were dupli- 
cating or conflicting, so were not ap- 
proved. One of the measures which he 
pocket vetoed was a bill sponsored by 
the California School Trustees Asso- 
ciation setting forth the interests which 
a trustee legally could have in a con- 
cern doing business with a school dis- 
trict. 

Defeated in the Assembly Educa- 
tin committee after headline-making 
action in the Senate was the bill au- 
thored by Senator Harold T. Johnson 
to restrict adult education. Some fea- 
tures of the bill, including those elimi- 
nating classes in dancing, etc., from the 
program of state support and reducing 
equalization aid resulting from adult 
classes, were written into the appor- 
tionment bill. 

Also killed was the recurrent pro- 
posal for Bible reading in the schools. 
Likewise rejected by the Legislature 
were measures to restrict use of the 
initiative, facilitate establishment of 
educational television stations, extend 
tenure to districts with fewer than 850 
ada. bring teachers under terms of 
labor laws calling for collective bar- 
gaining, make the cost of providing 
crossing guards the responsibility of 
school districts instead of law enforce- 
ment agencies, have the state provide 
plans and specifications for all school 


construction, establish an educational 


Fair Employment Practices Act, and 
have the Legislature determine eligi- 
bility of high school athletes. 

Among significant bills enacted at 
the session were measures to: 


Continue the state aided program 
of child care centers another two years, 
with a $5,000,000 appropriation for the 
next twelve months. 

Have state finance up to 75 per cent 
of the excess cost, not to exceed $30 
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Elected Secretary 
of Classroom Teachers 


amt 
SF 





ELIZABETH YANK, a teacher in 
Marysville, was elected secretary of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers on June 29 in connection with the 
Miami Beach delegate assembly of the 
National Education Association. 

Long an active leader in CTA, Miss 
Yank has served as president of her 
local association, a member of North- 
ern Section’s executive board, and sec- 
retary and president of Classroom De- 
partment Presidents of California. The 
convention where she was elected was 
her fifth national conference. She has 
also actively participated in numerous 
regional conferences of the Classroom 
Department. 





per pupil, of behind the wheel auto- 
mobile driver training; money to be 
raised through penalty assessments on 
traffic offenders, $1 on each $20 of 
fine, etc. 

Outlaw all “star chamber” or secret 
meetings of public bodies, including 
school boards. 

Require postal notices to electors in 
all school tax and bond elections. 

Eliminate issuance after next July 1 
of the emergency credential. 

Bring about equalization of assess- 
ment practices between counties. 

Increase salaries of 31 county super- 
intendents of schools. 





Californians Active 


At NEA Convention 


(Continued from Page 7) 


McCall’s Magazine, described his pub- 
lication’s selection of a Connecticut 
woman as 1953 Teacher of the Year. 
A California teacher had been selected 
for the first award last year. J. Cloyd 
Miller of New Mexico, immediate past 
president of NEA, delivered a humor- 
ous address and 19 celebrity guests 
were introduced. Robert E. McKay, 
CTA Field Service director and former 
regional vice president, was elected 
first vice president of NSPRA. On be- 
half of CTA, Arthur Corey accepted 
an award when California was an- 
nounced as the state having the greatest 
number of NSPRA members.—J.W.M. 


CSF Central Conference 
Is Held At Gilroy 

Central California regional confer- 
ence of the California Scholarship Feb- 
eration drew 500 high school students 
to Gilroy May 
2. Dr. Robert 
Aurner, Chi- 
cago execu- 
tive, told CSF 
delegates that 
education is 
important to 
achieve per- 


sonal lead- 
ership. “In 
your high 





school years, 
you are put- 
ting things 
into your mental bank that you can 
draw on in later years,” he said. 

Mrs. August Taix, Hollister, CSF 
regional vice-president, presided at the 
advisors’ meeting. Vera Ann Swoboda 
was advisor of the host group, Gilroy 
union high school, Chapter 98c. Camp- 
bell was chosen Chapter President for 
next year’s conference. 

Similar conferences were held before 
term-end in each of the three state 
regions. Mrs. Cloyce E. Martin of 
Eureka is state president. 


EMERY STOOPS TO USC 


Dr. Emery Stoops, former administrative 
assistant to the Los Angeles county super- 
intendent of schools, became associate pro- 
fessor of education in educational admin- 
istration at the University of Southern 
California this month. Recognized as an 
educational leader in California, Dr. Stoops 
has been a visiting lecturer at many 
universities. 


MRS. AUGUST TAIX 
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MY CODE 


Education is paying attention to life. 
An educated man is one on whom 
nothing is lost. 

To open the senses and inform the 
judgment is the task of him who would 
educate; and he must always enroll first 
in his own school. 

If I am to be one who shall call 
himself “teacher,” let me then enroll in 
my own school: let me pay attention 
to life; let me be one on whom nothing 
is lost. And in my work: 

Let me not suppose that what I know 
shall make enough screen to hide what 
I am, nor that my students shall learn 
more by the former. 

Let me fear not life, nor lead youth 
to stand in the shadow of fear; for if 
we fear not life we shall fear not death. 

Let me be tranquil and lead others 
in the paths of tranquillity; too often 
we confuse activity with the St. Vitus’ 
Dance. 

Let me inspire in youth a sense of 
the dignity of man; yet let me lead 
youth to marvel that any man should 
suppose that this planet, two-thirds 
covered by water, was made for him— 
who has no gills. 

Let me, as I stand before the cave of 
darkness, shout not within to hear the 
echo of my own voice, but hold forth 
what light I have, quietly humble that 
it is small and often flickers. 

Let me, like water, take my impetus 
from high places and spring pure there- 
from; and let me, like water, continu- 
ally purify myself and bring cleanness 
to others. 

Let me, like the water, seek not to 
move the rock by force. 

Let me strive to move the rock 
gently, never pulling from before but 
always pushing from behind —and, like 
the water, accommodating my pace 
and power to the rock’s own lesser 
mobility. If the rock shall seem to sink 
in my fluids, let me add salt to my con- 
stitution — for greater buoyancy. 

Let me, like water, allow no vessel 
of dogma to contain me; for even from 
the shallow pans of fashion and the 
deeper vats of strait philosophy my 
mind should be free to evaporate and 
purify, and seek once more the funda- 
mental. 

Let me, as man and teacher, emulate 
the water, which never places itself 
higher than any object; but, because it 
seeks to humble itself, carries all things 
before it and grows strong by seeking 
not height, but depth. Wendell Smith 








WILLIAM A. EARLY of Georgia, new president of the National Education Association, 


is shown with members of the California delegation to the Miami Beach convention, 
Shown above, left to right, are Dr. Robert C. Gillingham, CTA vice-president and mem: 
ber of the NEA executive board; Ole Lillilaxd, NEA director for California; Early, and 


Arthur F. Corey, CTA executive secretary. 





Honored for Fifty Years of Service 





Grace V. Widemann 


Miss Grace V. Widemann of Gon- 
zales Elementary School was made an 


honorary life member of the Central 
Salinas Valley Section of CTA, which 





she assisted in organizing. She has been 
a member of CTA from her earliest 
teaching days, ‘and as principal, urged 
and secured 100% membership of her 
teaching staff. She was an alternate to 
the NEA Assembly in Buffalo, N. Y,, in 
1945. As a member of the Monterey 
County Board of Education, she con- 
tinues her loyal service to her profes- 
sion. Current president of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma, she leads in more ex- 
tensive influence in educational activi- 
ties. 


Miss Widemann’s completion of fifty 
years of teaching and adminstration 
was observed by a Golden Jubilee 2- 
tended by over 600 people. Preceded 
by thirteen couples, representing from 
kindergarten through high school, she 
was escorted to the chair of honor. 


Her phenomenal vigor is attested by 
a perfect attendance record, broken but 
once during the 1922 “flu” edidemic. 
A graduate of San Jose Normal, 1902, 
with additional work at Santa Barbara 
State College, she maintained a cot 
stant progression in professional 
growth. From 1902 to 1952 Miss Wide- 
mann served either as teacher, teacher 
principal, or principal in the elementary 
school of Gonzales. 
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They Helped Make Law 


A CANADA is a progressive city 
L nestled in the foothills of Southern 
California. Like many another com- 
munity in fabulous Los Angeles county 
itis beset with growing pains, not the 
last of which are caused by increas- 
ingly heavy highway traffic. 

Foothill Boulevard, which courses 
through the heart of the city, passes in 
front of La Canada Junior High School. 
Suburbanites hurrying to and from work 
cowd its lanes with fast-moving auto- 
mobiles and rumbling trucks, gaining 
momentum on the downgrade from the 
Verdugo intersection, add ‘to the hazard. 

A traffic signal two blocks above the 
school measures the downward flow in 
impatient spurts. Another, two blocks 
below, does the same for traffic in the 
opposite direction. The signals don’t 
always synchronize, with the result that 
traffic almost constantly flows through 
the crosswalks in front of the school 
where daily hundreds of children must 
cross. 

The youngsters, cautioned though 
they are in matters of safety, sometimes 
get impatient and dart through traffic 
to the opposite curb. Brakes have 
screeched on many an occasion and the 
number of near accidents has been 
alarmingly high. 

School officials set about to solve the 
problem. A student traffic patrol, they 
decided, was impractical. A crossing 
guard to stop traffic when children 
crossed would impede the flow of 
vehicles and make useless the two 
nearby signals. Repeated appeals by 
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school board members, PTA leaders 
and others brought no solution from the 
State Highway Patrol or the State De- 
partment of Public Works. After two 
and a half years the problem remained 
unsolved. 

Then it was that a plan began to 
develop. 

La Canada’s member of the State 
Legislature, Assemblyman Frank Lan- 
terman, decided to carry the matter to 
Sacramento, to introduce a bill demand- 
ing action. 

At the same time 8th grade teacher 
Darwin R. Russell, long a believer that 
citizenship training could be made more 
practical and realistic to his teen age 
students by first-hand contact with gov- 
ernment in action, toyed with the hope 
of taking a selected group to a session 
of the Legislature. 

Assemblyman Lanterman suggested 
they combine their plans. He proposed 
that members of Mr. Russell’s class in 
government make the 400-mile trip to 
the State Capitol not just to observe 
the Legislature in session, but to appear 
as advocates for the bill he proposed to 
introduce. 


They jumped at the chance. School 
officials and parents approved. On a 
merit basis three girls and three boys, 
ages 12 and 13, were chosen from the 
187 eighth graders in the junior high 
school. All were outstanding. A brown- 
eyed youngster, Mark Detrick, star 
sprinter and president of the eighth 
grade Hi-Y, was chosen as chairman of 
the group. 


ACTION — Six junior high school 
students from La Canada, members of 
a class in government, got prac‘ical ex- 
perience in Sacramento during the re- 
cent session of the State Legislature 
when they appeared in support of a 
bill to put traffic lights at their school. 
The Legislature passed the bill. Left 
to right are: Mark Detrick, chairman 
of the delegation; Peter Tracy, Kay 
Akerberg, Faculty’ Advisor Darwin R. 
Russell, Assemblyman Frank Lanter- 
man, Cheryl Lawson, Nancy Alexander 


and Bill Fairfield. 


Then began the work of preparing 
for the scheduled hearing of Assem- 
blyman Lanterman’s bill before the 
Assembly Committee on Transportation 
and Commerce. The six team members 
divided the job. One of them went 
about the task of making a traffic count 
and a pedestrian count to show the 
problem at the busy intersection in 
front of the school. Another studied 
the area’s phenomenal population 
growth, traced the school’s mushroom- 
ing enrollment. 

The young people pored over reports 
and made their own studies to find the 
hours of peak traffic load, the number 
of persons crossing the boulevard. They 
assembled all the pertinent facts, then 
translated them onto easily read charts 
and graphs which they prepared them- 
selves. 

At Sacramento, in company with 
their teacher and advisor, Mr. Russell, 
they watched the legislative process 
with attentive eye for several days 
before the hearing. 

Quietly they sat in the galleries and 
committee rooms, listening attentively, 
making notes, and later discussing what 
they had seen and heard. They were 
tall, smiling Bill Fairfield, going on 14; 
red-headed Kay Akerberg, 13-year-old 
blond Cheryl Lawson, sporting a sty on 
her left eyelid; blue-eyed Nancy Alex- 
ander, her hair in the latest buck tail 
style; poised, confident Peter Tracy, 
just turned 13; and Chairman Mark 
Detrick. 


At the hearing they performed like 
veterans. Introduced by Assemblyman 
Lanterman they told their story through 
their youthful chairman. Keen, direct 
and well-informed, he told of the prob- 
lem, pointing out the facts with his 
charts and graphs. 


Committee members, intrigued by 
the refreshing ability of the youngsters, 
tossed questions and got back straight- 
forward answers. The committee dis- 

(Continued to Page 24) 








The difference between responsible men and children is 
logically defined by the characters in this interesting dialogue. 
By adopting Plato’s style, a modern educator brings us 

a curious story with a happy ending. It will surprise you, too, 
with a pertinent application to our times. 


THE REPUBLICRAT 


By Dan Johnson 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


Thaumastos (who is the narrator) 
Autareskeias (an Individualist) 


Alegeinos (a troubler) : 
Epakouos (who usually listens) . paws & 
And others who are mute auditors. 





WENT down yesterday to the sta- 

dium behind the gymnasium with 
Autareskeias to observe the youths 
practice for the spring games. I was 
delighted at the spectacle of the young 
men casting the discus and leaping the 
hurdles, and would have stayed til even 
if had I not business in the city. 

I had just bade farewell to Autare- 
skeias (Otto) who was of a mind to stay 
longer, when Alegeinos (Al) chanced 
to catch sight of us from a distance, 
and called to us to wait. 

A paper fluttered in Al’s right hand 
as he came toward us. After saluting 
us, Al presented us the scroll and asked 


whether we were ready now to add our: 


subscription. 

Otto glanced quickly at the super- 
scription and straightway handed the 
list to me. Whereupon I perceived it 
was the yearly roll of teachers who 
had joined the CTA and NEA, and 
made ready to give Al my one-half 
talent dues so that I might again be 
upon my way. 

Otto reached out and touched my 
arm saying, You speak about freedom, 
but are about to act like a frightened 
slave. 

I do not understand you, I said, 
taken back by the color rising in his 
cheeks. 

It is this, he said. Teachers are free 
men, and ought not to act like slaves. 


Mr. Johnson is school psychologist 
in the office of Alameda county super- 
intendent of schools in Oakland. 
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translated “Tom” 
translated “Otto” 
translated “AI” 

translated “Jack” 


You were about to give dues and add 
your name to the list. The next man, 
seeing your name, which is respected, 
would be less ready to exert his own 
freedom. 

I answered him, saying, you imply 
I limit freedom by my actions although 
I favor it in my words. Al, here, and I 
would like to learn where our error 
lies. Free us from our ignorance, and 
we will join you in freeing our fellows 
from the CTA. 


Then listen, he replied. Look about 
you. Do you see any cord trying you 
to Al or to anyone else? 


No, I said, somewhat bewildered. 


Do you see a stem tying you like a 
leaf to a tree? Do you eat through 
another's mouth or die in another’s 
death? 


No, I admitted. 


Is this natural, or can you conceive 
of conditions being otherwise? Al 


asked. 


It seems to be the usual arrange- 
ment. 


Then, Al exulted, you admit that 
you are by nature free. Yet being born 
with the right to your independence, 
you thoughtlessly bind yourself to 
strangers, and restrict your freedom. 


Al interrupted. If you are not of a 
mind to pay, say so. I have many 
others to ask. 


I would not delay you, Al, I said. 
But first let us determine in which 
direction our freedom lies. Our Indi- 
vidualist friend might save us a one- 


half talent and our freedom besides 
Please, Otto, tell us more about thi 
freedom we are about to lose. 


I am not so fluent as you, he began 
and I know that when I am through 
you will try to make me appear to Ke 
lieve the opposite of what | Say, But 
this is the freedom you take so lightly 
Just like your separateness, the Code 
have given you inborn freedom. Yo, 
are free to use the opportunities thy 
touch you as life passes by. They are 
yours if you grasp them. Each man j 
free to make them his own, and shoul 
be ashamed to complain if others seize 
the passing opportunities which hp 
disdained. All men have equal right to 
appropriate these to themselves; py 
some men are weak or indifferent and 
the end of life finds them still stand. 
ing with empty hands while others 
strong and diligent, have gathered 
many blessings from the Gods. 


As Otto paused for breath, Jack who, 
having come upon us as it happened, 
had been listening as his custom was. 
asked mildly: Does this have something 
to do with Tom and the CTA? 


Whereupon Otto frightened the lad 
with the vigor of his reply: Some men 
too weak and indolent to seize an op. 
portunity for themselves, join them. 
selves to others equally helpless. By 
adding weakness to weakness, they seek 
to gain some slight advantage which 
will save them from utter want. This 
is your CTA! This is your demission of 
God-given freedom! 


You have almost convinced me that 
men should stand alone, but first let 
me understand you, my friend, I said, 
Do all men begin with equal strength 
and capacity to seize what they wil 
from life, or does accident of station or 
education or mishap give some a 
initial disadvantage? 

There is, he said, too frequently an 
initial disadvantage arising from the 
imperfection of our life, but it is our 
obligation to remove these by every 
honest means. Men should be free 
from penalizing handicaps. 


If CTA were a means of removing 
disadvantages among teachers and stu- 
dents, would you consider it an honest 
activity in the interest of freedom? 

On that basis, yes. But too much of 
its activity destroys the freedom and 
reward of individual virtue. These 
groups tend to go far beyond creating 
freedom from handicaps, and they limit 
the power of individuals to use their 
God-given opportunities. The list of 
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stances is long, and I and my Indi- 
yidualistic friends do not agree exactly 
which of these freedom limiting activi- 
ses create enough equality of oppor- 
tunity to justify their existence. 

Would you give us an example of 
what you mean? said Jack. 

Take tenure —an accomplished 
boast of the CTA. I do not need 
yaure. If I do not teach well enough 
» keep my job, I will willingly relin- 
quish it. I do not want weak, tenure- 
protected teachers sending ill-prepared 
dudents to my classes. The line is hard 
io draw, but the issue is clear. I am 
eady to grant to every other man equal 
opportunity to take the things I wish 
take for myself. I ask nothing for 
nyself that I do not grant to others. I 
do not want him to interfere with me, 
nd I have no desire to interfere with 
him. If we both act intelligently and 
make the most of the opportunities 
which come to us severally, everything 
will come out all right. 

And would you apply this to govern- 
ment as well as to voluntary associa- 
tions? I asked. 

Yes indeed, Otto affirmed. Let gov- 
emment provide equal opportunity and 
a fair start, let it prevent unfairness 
and promote competition. Such a gov- 
emment might be inefficient, but it 
would not destroy individual liberty. 
Within such a state an individual would 
be free to add almost endless advan- 
tages to his estate. Individualism in- 
sures the highest good and greatest 
liberty to the individual. 

And who would guarantee the con- 
tinuity of such a blissful state? Al in- 
quired. 

He answered: The majority opinion 
would establish a rule of law and no 
individual ruler would be permitted to 
stand above the law. Rulers would take 
care to preserve the laws for they 
would know that soon the majority 
would depose them. To establish and 
maintain laws of individual liberty de- 
serves our life-long devotion. 

Jack, who had listened intently, in- 
terrupted softly: Should we pay our 
CTA dues or not? 

We will not pay, I said, if we 
thereby lose our freedom, but even 
Otto is not certain that the CTA is 
completely destructive of liberty. Let 
us not be hasty. 

Do you hesitate for logical reasons 
ot because you fear to stand alone? 
Otto asked. 

After your logic of Individualism I 
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hesitate to offer my own simple prag- 


matic point of view. I love liberty too, 
but I feel a harshness in Otto’s words 
which would justify any outcome what- 
soever, providing the rules of the con- 
test had been lawfully applied. 

And is there a logic behind your sen- 
timents?” asked Jack. 

I said, Let us go back to Otto’s proof 
of our independent existence. Let us 
examine his figure of the cords. Was 
there never a cord binding us to an- 
other? 

Of course we were once bound to 
our mothers, Otto said, but this cord 
is cut that we might live. 

And do men climbing a mountain 
or crossing a torrent ever tie them- 
selves together? 

Otto answered: They do. 

And is this a sign of weakness and 
fear, or of wisdom and determination? 

The latter. 

By tying themselves together men 
gain freedom to overcome obstacles 
to which they otherwise have meekly to 
to submit? 

Yes, he said. 


Then it appears men become more 
free through joining together to over- 
come obstacles. On the other hand, 
when there are no dangers or scarcities, 
men can afford Otto’s Individualism. 
Then, as children playing on the sea- 
shore, he who has no sand to play 
with is indeed weak and indolent. 

You assume, said Al, that some 
Olympian father shelters and __pro- 
vides for Otto’s childish men, but that 
men who join together to face danger 


ed 
BACK TO 
SCHOQOW 





It happens every time I see one of those 
signs. 


or 
themselves. Children can wait for their 
father to provide. 


scarcity take responsibility for 


That is the difference between re- 


sponsible men and children, I said. 


And you believe men can find greater 
liberty from threat and greater freedom 
for achievement by cooperative thought 
and action? 


That is a belief, but it can be tested, 
I said. Did the 10,000 Hellenics under 
Clearchus survive the march through 
Persia because they were each seeking 
his own good, or because they put the 
common safety above their own? 


The latter of course, Al said. 

The end sought by the individual 
hoplite was the safety of all? 

That is correct. 


And the means of the individual 
safety was the general welfare? 
That is self evident. 


Then each hoplite was both the 
means and the end for the others. 


That is undeniable. 


On the other hand, I continued, the 
barbarians through whose lands they 
passed were no match for the Greeks. 
Although they were brave individual 
fighters and had vast numerical super- 
iority, they fled before the coordinated 
teamwork of the Greeks. 

That is a fact of history which could 
be duplicated many times. 

Now Jack, I said, have we found 
the answer to your question? 

Why, we would find greater freedom 
and likelihood of success as teachers 
through joining with others, unless 
Zeus will care for us like children, Jack 
said in what was for him a long oration. 


Otto, what do you say? I asked. Shall 
we give this fellow his one-half talent? 

Yes, he said. As said before, my 
philosophy permits me to do this, but I 
fear you lose the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual in your social emphasis. 


By this time the afternoon practice 
had ended, and the coaches had gath- 
ered around to hear the end of the 
argument. 

They joined us as we paid our dues 
and added their names to Al’s subscrip- 
tion list. I did not notice which coach 
said this, but his words were like the 
echo of the chorus at the theater, sum- 
marizing the drama: I would rather 
have a team of average athletes bound 
together with team spirit, than a team 
of champions competing among them- 
selves as well as against their opponents. 
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The author, a classroom teacher, helps his students to construct and use this ingenious map. 


Graphic but inexpensive, the lighted board has helped in the teaching of a wide range of subjects. 


Lighting Up the Map 


UR fifth grade class really lit up 

the map this year with our own 
child-made audio-visual aid. As we 
began our study of the United States 
in social studies it became more and 
more apparent that the children’s con- 
cept of the map was hazy and vague. 
It is naturally difficult for a child to 
grasp the relationships between states 
and areas if he is not sure about their 
location and proximity. We discussed 
our difficulties along these lines and 
decided that we had to have a clearer 
understanding of the map before we 
could proceed with our Westward 
Movement Unit. 


I recalled that as a child I had en- 
joyed working a jigsaw puzzle in which 
the states had been sawed out to form 
the pieces. I felt that the children 
might also enjoy this, so I procured a 
large piece of plywood and constructed 
such a puzzle. This was a great hit 
with the class and the children were 
allowed to “play” with it. 


Finding Shapes 


To increase their awareness of the 
shapes of the various states we utilized 
part of the art period in an attempt to 
find and draw fanciful shapes suggested 
by the outlines of the states. One child 
noticed a profile of “Uncle Sam” in 
which Florida was the whiskers, Texas 
the nose, and so forth. The class soon 
became proficient in putting together 
the puzzle map, but I felt that they 
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By Jean M. Grenbeaux 


were not relating the name to the loca- 
tion. I believe that the chief difficulty 
with this device is that the child did 
not participate in its construction and 
that it did not therefore take full ad- 
vantage of a possible learning situation. 
We then needed a teaching aid which 
would allow the child a full opportunity 
to create the device and in so doing 
learn the relationships between the 
states. 


Wire the Map 


To solve this difficulty I developed 
an electrically wired map from a similar 
aid I had seen in use before. Once 
I had the project clearly planned [ at- 
tempted to motivate the class to under- 
take the construction of it. Utilizing a 
very direct approach made the mo- 
tivation virtually effortless. The chil- 
dren had already developed a need for 
something to help them learn the names 
and locations of the states. One morn- 
ing I arrived with a huge armload of 
scrap lumber and tools. Naturally they 
were delighted at an opportunity to 
build something. This was the first 
time we had done any large-scale car- 
pentry and I was surprised to find that 
a great number of our children had 
never had an opportunity at home or 
school to learn new skills and _tech- 
niques. Some of the areas of learning 
included were: 


tr 


Planning and designing 
design of framework 

design of electrical system 
selection of materials 
allocation of work 

selection of tools 

obtaining tools 

planning colors 

discussion of special problems 


Creation of standards for safety 
discussion of safety 

planning of safety 

list rules for group conduct 
selecting work areas 

routing tools and materials 
selection of safety inspector 
keeping records 


Woodwork 

basic tools 

care of tools 

use of tools 

woods and their uses 
techniques of efficient work 
evaluation of results 
vocabulary 


Electricity 

wires and conductors 

batteries and their construction 
basic circuits 

simple electronics 

techniques of electrical work 
soldering and wiring 
functioning of lights 
vocabulary 


Art 


preparation of surfaces for painting 


congruous colors 
overall color effect 
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protection of finished surfaces 


lettering 
6, Geography 
names of states 
names of geographic areas 


locations 
names and locations of state capitals 


relationships 
major lakes and rivers 
major marine features 
mountain ranges 
concept of natural barriers to West- 
ward Movement 
7, Research skills 
looking up information in books and 
magazines 
applying information to project 
obtaining lists 
8. Basic skills 
each of the above involved growth 
experience in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic 
The map itself is easy enough to 
construct and all the work can be done 
by the children under the supervision 
of a teacher with even a very small 
knowledge of construction. The mate- 
tials were for the most part scrap and 
the actual cost of the map was under 
two dollars. The only materials I pur- 
chased were some liquid solder, the 
bulb, and the battery. The wood came 
fom a scrap pile, the wire was dis- 
carded lamp cord, the paint was poster 
paint, ete. The photographs show the 
general construction.. 


Outside Panel 

The map is essentially a panel with 
an outline map of the states drawn in. 
On the left hand side of the panel is a 
vertical list of the states and the fea- 
tures found on the map. Alongside of 
each name a small hole is drilled. This 
hole should be slightly smaller than 
the nail which will be inserted in it. 
Upon the location of the state capital 
another hole is drilled and a nail in- 
serted. The state is labeled on the left 
hand list and the state capital named 
at its location on the map. These labels 
can be typed on paper and glued on 
the map. Each state name is connected 
on the back of the map with the proper 
state. Ordinary lamp cord will do quite 
well for this. A drop of liquid solder 
will make the connection firm. When 
this has been done to all forty-eight 
states a battery can be attached to the 
back of the panel. A small flashlight 
bulb is then fastened to the front of 
the map panel where it can be easily 
seen. A wire leading from the battery 
to the bulb and a free wire from the 
battery completes the circuit. A piece 
of heavy wire from a fly swatter handle 
makes a good end connection for these 
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wires. When these points are brought 
into simultaneous contact with the 
proper state name on the left and the 
state capital on the map the bulb will 
light up. A small buzzer can be inserted 
into the circuit if you can stand the 
noise. 


Students Like It 


The map has proven to be highly 
popular with the children and they 
have developed many games of skill 
based on its use. By this time almost 
every child knows the names of the 
states and their locations. Some of the 
children were so thrilled with the map 
that they began construction of simi- 
lar maps on their own. One boy applied 
the basic principle to a very simple 
type built on a cardboard box from a 
local grocery store. He covered the 


They Built A City and Made It Work 


USSELL G. GATES, seventh grade 

teacher at Arroyo Grande elemen- 
tary school, San Luis Obispo county, 
inspired his class to build a model city. 
The completed project taught a wide 
range of social sciences, introduced 
civic responsibility, and brought pro- 
longed applause from the local Rotary 
and Lions clubs. 

Students elected a mayor and city 
council, borrowed and disbursed 
money, used FHA loans to construct 
homes, levied local, state, and fed- 
eral taxes, and published a commu- 
nity newspaper. Construction required 
mechanical drawing, shopcraft, book- 
keeping, budgeting and planning. Eco- 


top of the box with a map showing 
the major rivers, lakes, and mountains 
of the United States. The map was 
wired as I have previously described 
and the light was furnished by a flash- 
light battery and bulb. The map is 
portable and simple. 


The construction and use of the map 
was a very enjoyable experience for all 
concerned and the learning involved 
exceeded even my fondest hopes. I 
think this was all neatly summed up 
by one of my solemn ten year olds 
who said, as she applied the finishing 
touches to the map, “Gosh, we've 
learned the states already building the 
map and we haven't even had time to 
play with it yet.” For this I was very 
happy because for her we had really 
lighted up the map. 





nomics became practical in bank opera- 
tion, partnership contracts, construction 
bids, and occupations and professions. 
Use of English came into play with 
written reports, interviews, legal forms, 
and public speaking. City planning 
with consideration of recreation, health 
and safety, and municipal services be- 
came part of the study. 


The model shown in the picture 
above was built accurately at a scale 
of % inch to the foot. But the teacher 
adds in his note to the Journal: “The 
ideas and attitudes which developed 
among our seventh graders cannot be 
measured in terms of specific subject 
or by standardized tests.” 
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CORDIALLY YOURS... 

(Continued from Page 4) 
Those who would have demanded 
bell-ringing statements on freedom of 
thought and McCarthyism consoled 
themselves with the opinions of guest 
speakers. Every teacher in America 
will do well to restudy the 8-section 
20-year-old platform of NEA as well as 
the 30 resolutions which underline 
specific timely issues. 


UR publications division has been 
busy this summer. 

The board of directors approved our 
recommendation of a higher advertising 
rate for the Journal, based on a substan- 
tial increase in circulation and produc- 
tion costs. A single page now costs an 
advertiser $320, a single inch $20. If 
insertions continue for six months of the 
year, however, he may earn an attrac- 
tive discount rate. We have produced 
a new rate card and a_ promotion 
folder. If readers have contact with 
advertising prospects, we will be glad 
to mail folders where space sales are a 
possibility. 

Les Landin’s cartoons, which amused 
our readers during the past year, were 
also popular with editors of other state 
journals. We offered 23 of the Sara- 
toga teacher’s cartoons in a matted 
syndication and received orders from 
nine states and two Canadian prov- 
inces. His work will be seen this year 
by a million teachers. 

Last fall we produced in our own 
CTA offset shop the first edition of 
Dr. Lucien Kinney’s monograph on 
teacher competence which we entitled 
“Measure of a Good Teacher.” It was 
out of print in six weeks. We are pro- 
ducing the fourth printing of the 
unique and useful 28-page booklet, 
with pressrun at 10,000 copies. Already 
proven valuable to California teacher 
education institutions, we anticipate a 
wider distribution over the nation. 

Roy Cloud’s Education in California, 
published by CTA under contract with 
Stanford University Press, has had a 
steady sale since its release last fall. 
Priced at $6 a copy, the remaining 800 
copies will probably remain in stock 
only a short time. For those who need 
an orientation in the state’s history of 
education, this book by the late execu- 
tive secretary of CTA will provide an 
authoritative background. 

Expanding its cooperative service to 
institutions of teacher education, CTA 
this summer published a 64-page man- 
ual of accrediting procedures which 
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had been prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Accreditation of the Western 
College Association and the California 
Council on Teacher Education. Use of 
this manual was expected to improve 
the work of visiting committees who 
determine the merit rating of member 
colleges. 

Although CTA’s exhibit at NEA 
Delegate Assembly did not win top 
honors, it drew high commendation. 
Telling the story graphically, the 25 
colorful placards keynoted CTA activ- 
ity, state support, and teacher welware. 
Written by Harold Kingsley and re- 
searched by Ken Brown, the series was 
drawn and lettered by Charles L. Han- 
sen of the staff. Sets of colored slides 
have been made for use by Field Serv- 
ice representatives before teacher 
clubs. Significant portions are pub- 
lished on pages 6 and 7. 

Our most satisfying activity since the 
May edition of the Journal has been 
in preliminary editorial planning. This 
has been our first opportunity to look 
back and to look ahead. We have 
prepared or scheduled editions which 
will be better balanced and more at- 
tractive. We know you will like the 
improved Journal. 


OW many teachers, in the secret 

places of the soul, have prayed 
that they might ignore the misfits and 
the handicapped in order to bask in 
the delight of glowing youthful intelli- 
gence, bright eagerness, and _ brilliant 
ability? 

The unsung heros and heroines of 
modern education are those teachers 
who find it in their hearts to love and 
encourage even the most wayward and 
inept pupil, to bring order into unfor- 
tunate young lives. Education of the 
physically and mentally handicapped is 
now a highly specialized professional 
activity, recognized by legislative ap- 
propriation. 

As pointed out in several features 
soon to be published in the Journal, 
we have no similar emphasis on the 
encouragement of superior ability. Dr. 
George D. Strayer, speaking at a Phi 
Delta Kappa meeting in May, placed 
the education of superior students at 
the head of his list of challenges in our 
times. He pointed out that the strength 
of free public education under a de- 
mocracy calls for recruitment of su- 
perior brainpower, independent of the 
family’s economic ability. 

Dr. Strayer argued that the prepara- 
tion of teachers for professional service 








should recognize experience. He Pointed 
to the medical profession’s requiremen 
of a two-year internship before a docto; 
is considered competent to practice jp. 
dependently. Why should the teaching 
profession not aim for similar Preparg. 
tion? Practical exposure under skillfy| 
supervision is as important as the neces. 
sity for insight and understanding ag ay 
attribute of the good teacher, 

He made a third point as part of his 
thesis on the challenge to education, 
He said we must secure the participa. 
tion of the laity in the service of edy. 
cation. We must not be arrogant jp 
our assumption that we know all the 
answers. There is a close bond of com. 
mon interest between school peopl 
and the “layman” of the tax-paying 
public. Encouragement and coopera. 
tion with lay advisory groups, citizen 
committees for the public schools, and 
parent teacher associations is and 
should be a primary concern of the 
teaching profession. Dr. Strayer wants 
not only recognition and understanding 
but active participation. 

We have many problems in public 
education, some of which are produced 
by our own conflict of theories. If we 
accept well-defined objectives of major 
importance, irrelevant theories will be 
discarded. If we recognize and encouw- 
age superior students to their maximum 
contribution to society, if we establish 
standards of professional competence 
for all teachers, and if we join a c- 
partnership with the public for effective 
teamwork, we will successfully meet 
our challenge. 









































LEGISLATIVE SUCCESS... 
(Continued from Page 19) 
cussed the bill, made some amendments 
and gave it a favorable recommendation. 
Later the bill cleared both houses and 
ended up on the Governor’s desk. 

“Wish all of the witnesses before 
this committee were that able,” rt 
marked one assemblyman. 

“Pretty smart kids in our school 
these days,” said another. “They really 
train em nowadays, don’t they?” 

Cynical members of the lobbyist 
contingent smiled in agreement and 
added that the kids now know a ld 
more about government and citizenship 
than they did in the “good old days’ 

The final answer to the traffic prob 
lem has not yet been written, but a lo 
of people in Sacramento and elsewher 
will put up an argument if anyone 
suggests the schools aren’t doing # 
pretty fair job. R.E.M. 
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, |. It takes as much coal as iron to produce steel. 
effective : 
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For every ton of steel—a ton of coal! Just 
as America depends on steel—steel depends on 
ne coal. Every ton of steel requires a ton of coal in the 


the first steps in the production of steel. 


Plenty of coal for every need! Fortunately, 
90% of America’s fuel resources are coal; and the 
progressive coal industry, highly mechanized and 


making. Coal, baked into coke, supplies heat for efficient, is the most productive in the world. These 
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HOW FREIGHT CARS HELP 
BUILD FAM 


ILY CARS! 


Glass and steel... rubber and textile.. .chrome and paint. These are 
just a few of the things needed in the building of the automobile you drive. 
And it takes railroads to bring together the tremendous quantities of goods 
that America’s automobile assembly lines must have every day. 





Perhaps steel is the first thing you think of 
when it comes to building a car. Making 
steel takes iron ore and limestone and coal. 
Tremendous loads of these raw materials are 
delivered right to the steel mills in “open 
top” railroad cars. A trainload of iron ore 
may weigh as much as 10,000 tons! 





At these plants auto parts move right from the 
freight car to the assembly line which turns 
out a finished car in 80 minutes. Having 
everything just when and where it’s needed 
is one of the auto industry’s big problems in 
the production of some five million cars a 
year, and the dependable, high-volume, con- 
tinent-wide service of the railroads is one 
big answer to the problem. 
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Steel and other materials are shipped by rail 
to factories that make auto parts such as 
frames, engines, wheels, bodies. All in all, 
there are 15,000 parts in your automobile 
and they are manufactured in many places all 
over America. From these factories a steady 
stream of parts is hauled to assembly plants. 





So the next freight train you see may well be 
carrying things needed to make the next car 
your family buys. Of course its load could be 
almost anything you use every day. For rail- 
roads not only do America’s big, basic job 
of transportation, they also help make other 
forms of transportation possible! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 7. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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FREEDOMS FOUNDATION , __ 


(Continued from Page 10) 


gold medallion showing George Wash 
ington at Prayer and inscribed op th 
reverse side, “For Outstanding Achieve. 
ment in Bringing About a Better |), 
derstanding of the American Way of 
Life.” 









All Schools Eligible 


Every American school, public, paro. 
chial, and private, is eligible to nom, 
nate its work in the Freedoms Found), 
tion program. All nominations should 
be substantiated by evidence of studey, 
participation and benefit. Scrapbooks 
descriptions of activities and projects 
photographs, tape recordings, drawings 
and artwork, or any type of evidence, 
compactly presented and adequately 
explained, are acceptable. 














The program is in no sense a contest 
All submitted material is subjected ty 
a careful evaluation process by the 
Awards Jury of the Foundation. The 
Jury consists of State Supreme Cour 
Chief Justices and the elected head 
of national patriotic, veterans and ser. 
ice organizations. 








All material submitted is evaluated 
on the basis of its adherence to the 
Credo of the American Way of Life 
which shows our way of life based on 
Fundamental Belief in God, Constitu. 
tional Government Designed to Serve 
the People, and the Indivisible, I. 
alienable Bundle of Personal, Political 
and Economic Rights. 












Many Awards Made 


In addition to the broad schol 
awards, Freedoms Foundation alo 
offers awards for High School News- 
paper Editorials. Cash and Honor 
Medal Awards are offered for thos 
editorials appearing in high school 
newspapers which best express the 
fundamental principles of the American 
Way of Life. 

The names of all award recipients 
are announced on February 22, George 
Washington’s Birthday, each year. 

Freedoms Foundation is a non-profit 
non-political, non-sectarian organiz 
tion chartered in 1949 for the specifi 
purpose of annually making awards t0 
Americans who make outstanding cot 
tributions toward better understanding 
of the American Way of Life. The 
Board of Directors of the Foundatio 
is composed of outstanding men ani 
women from business, education, até 
the judiciary, the professions and the 
clergy. 
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N... Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17... 
| There’s a booklet on menstruation to 
Ze Wash. help her- 

d on the 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls 
a wholesome understanding of menstruation. 
““You’re A Young Lady Now’”’ was written espe- 
cially for girls aged nine to twelve. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life —teaches 


Achieve. 
etter Up. 
Way of 


lic, paro. them how to take care of themselves when That 
to noni. Day does arrive. 
Found. These booklets can be used successfully by 


themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated program 
of menstrual education described below. 


1S should 
vf Student 


rapbooks 
_ A Complete Program for Menstrual 
pt Education 
‘te ene, “Very Personally Yours” (booklet for girls 12 andover) 

quately “You’re A Young Lady Now” (booklet for girls 9-12) 
1 contest 10-Minute All-Color, 16mm Sound Motion Picture.. 
fected : “The Story Of Menstruation’”’ by Walt 

0 


Disney Productions. Praised by educa- 


by the tors, health authorities, parent, church 
ion. The groups— the film tells the story of men- 
ne Court struation in a simple, straightforward 
xd head manner. Free (except for postage) on 
ace : short term loan. 
' Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
.. Hundreds of teachers helped organ- 
Vvaluated ize this Guide. It is flexible and can be 
e to the adapted to any teaching condition. This 
of Life large color Chart on menstrual physi- 
based ca ology is designed for supplementary 
, classroom lectures. Menstruation is de- 
Constitu. tailed on easy-to-follow diagrams. 
to Serve 
ible, In- So Many Students Have Already 


Political Benefited From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete 
program of menstrual education every year. The book- 
lets, film, guide and chart are well integrated to give 


1 school your students a sound knowledge of this important 
0 : a 5; 
subject. The entire program or any part of it is available 
om Dees to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 

1 News. Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 
Honor Booklets, Film, Teaching Guide, Chart, All Yours Free! 
m@ee- 0 060mUmUmtC—~*~=“‘—SOSOSOS—sS—SOSsisistisiSSCiC a ci tai et acme ial ial inlet 
1 school ‘ : 

’ " INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. 
ress the Educational Dept. ST-93 
\ mericat » 919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 

Please send free (except for postage) 16 mm. 

ecipients Wey Cc Pirsonally sound film, ‘““The Story Of Menstruation.” 
George Gfons day wanted (allow 4 weeks).. 
5 7 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks).. 
poe ; ' 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)........ 
on-proft | Also send the following: 
or ganiza- | For girls 9-12 . copies 
> specific | YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
wards to | For older girls. sevens copies 
— | VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 
" | (_] Physiology Chart |_| Teaching Guide 
‘standing 
fe. The : Name..... 
—s l Organization. 
men all 
i d | Street. 
ion, an 
and the 


"T.M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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What minimum schooling is 
necessary to become a 
Doctor of Chiropractic ? 


C 2 years 0 4 years 


Colleges accredited by the Cali- 
fornia Chiropractic Association 
require 4,480 hours in class- 
room, laboratory and clinic study, 
plus at least three hours each 
day in outside study. The stand- 
ard four-year course has a cur- 
riculum that parallels the 
minimum requirements of the 
American Medical Association for 
Class A schools. 


Which of the following 
are recognized as physicians 
under the California 
Compensation Act? 


0 M.D. 0 0.¢c. 0 O.0. 


Doctors of Medicine, Doctors of 
Chiropractic, and Doctors of 
Osteopathy are all physicians 
under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of California. All em- 
ployees covered by the Act are 
eligible for Chiropractic care and 
are entitled to ask for choice of 
doctor. Be sure your insurance is 
with one of the over 500 com- 
panies that recognize Chiroprac- 
tic care. 


Write for free, new folder, 
“This Is Your Doctor 
of Chiropractic” 


california 
CHIROPRACTIC 


ASSOCIATION 
Department 35 
2624 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 6, California 





is 


What do you know 
about 


CHIROPRACTIC? 


Here is another self-quiz to test 
your knowledge of the world’s 
second largest healing profession. 
Check yourself now! 


Is Chiropractic limited to 
spinal manipulation ? 
OD Yes (J No 


Chiropractic treatment includes adjust- 
ment of ALL structures of the body. Also, 
Doctors of Chiropractic pioneered the 
study of vitamins and diets, and much 
of the physiotherapy equipment and 
procedures now used by all healing pro- 
fessions. They are the family doctor of 
today. 





To assure the best of Chiropractic 
care, be sure your Doctor displays 
the above emblem of the California 
Chiropractic Association. The mem- 
bers are pledged to the highest 
ethical standards in the practice 
and advancement of the science of 
Chiropractic. 





COMING EVENTS... 


September 12 — CTA Affiliates anq 
Associates; regular meeting of repre. 
sentatives. CTA Building, San Fran. 
cisco. 

September 18-20— CTA Northern 
Section; leadership training conference. 
Manzanita Lake. 

September 25-26 — California Aggo. 
ciation of Secondary School Admin. 
istrators; representative council. Sac. 
ramento. 

September 25-27—-CTA Southem 
Section; leadership training conference. 
Camp Seeley. 

September 26—CTA Bay Section. 
council meeting. Laney Trade School, 
Oakland. 

October 2 — CTA Classroom Teacher 
Department, Northern Section; execy- 
tive board meeting. Chico. 

October 3 — CTA Classroom Teacher 
Department, Northern Section; annual 
conference for better teaching. Chico, 

October 3— California Home Eco- 
nomics Association; board meeting. 
Pasadena. 

October 9-11— CTA Central Coast 
Section; leadership training conference, 
Asilomar. 

October 10— CTA Board of Direc. 
tors; regular meeting. CTA Building, 
San Francisco. 

October 10 — CTA Southern Section; 
council meeting. Los Angeles. 

October 10—California Speech 
Therapy Association, Northern Section; 
fall meeting. Stanford University. 

October 11-14 — County and Rural 
Area Superintendents; eighth national 
conference. Omaha. 

October 16-18— CTA North Coast 
Section; leadership training conference. 
Hartsook Inn. 

October 18 -21—California School 
Trustees; annual convention. San Jose. 

October 19 -23— National Safety 
Congress and Exposition; 41st annual 
meeting. Chicago. 

October 21-23 — California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; annual 
conference. San Jose. 

October 23—CTA Northern Sec- 
tion; executive board meeting. Aubum. 

October 23-25— CTA Bay Section; 
leadership training conference. Asilo- 
mar. 

October 24—CTA Central Coast 
Section; board of directors. Salinas. 

October 24 — CTA Northern Section; 
council meeting. Auburn. 

October 28 -30— California Junior 
College Association; annual fall meet- 
ing. Awahnee Hotel, Yosemite. 
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DIVIDENDS totaling nearly a quarter mil- 
lion dollars have already been paid to the 
more than 12,500 California teachers en- 
rolled in the CTA-sponsored automobile 
insurance plan since it was inaugurated on 
January 1, 1951. 
being paid at the rate of 25 per cent of 


Dividends are currently 


premiums. This return is in addition to 
the 15 per cent initial discount on standard 
rates. The combined saving averages over 
35 per cent, or more than $30 a year for 
policyholders! 


Fast NATIONWIDE service 


But the large saving in premium is 


merely one of three basic reasons why 


this is the only statewide plan approved 
by the California Teachers Association. 
Members who have had accidents tell 
us that service on claims is the best they 
have ever known! Day and night adjust- 
ment service is available throughout the 
United States and Canada, and local aid 
in 20 California cities. 


THE PEAK OF PROTECTION 

The teachers plan is underwritten by 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE, one of the nation’s safest 
companies, whose assets exceed $10 mil- 


lion. As a policyholder, you have no assess- 
ment liability in this high-rated 39-year-old 
company. Your policy contains all stan- 
dard coverages, plus liberalized protection 
on borrowed cars, house trailers, and short 
trips to Mexico. An extra discount is given 
on collision premiums if you have no 
accidents. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


Fill in the coupon COMPLETELY and 
return it to either address listed. We will 
mail you 3 suggested plans with exact 
costs and estimated dividends for your car. 


,Roamemeeepenmemeeeneeeeempepenmeemeeeaemeaeeemeasermtrtetaeretnemeasetgaex#®we @w@eee#aafen % 


(If none, write “NONE”) 

Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: 

Name. sina tees Unter TI el Aaa ane ence Nii) Date of Birth.........._... 
Preferred Insurance for a Preferred Group 





1 CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PLAN « 22 Battery St., San Francisco 2, or 417 South Hill St., Los Angeles 13 C953 t 
1 YES, | AM INTERESTED ... in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. 1 
1 Please send me your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated dividends for my par- 4 
» ticular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder—I am free to decide later. 
! Date of CTA School School i 
y Name = NN Ne ge Nae CR 3 

Spouse's Date of Spouse's 
A hala is aorta lag hla Age...........Birth......... Ci icinrnniscsctecsinticstses og 4 
y Address ’ 

No. and Street. a a ae ae ne Siedialaasiascuisiéna Zone........ 
I Date Present Date Car Was Company Now i 
1 —_—~Policy Expires Purchased... New Used. Insured by.................... 1 
i Car Model Body No. of 

Year. ...Make..... PI a sinvnsncivitie ines nsaie en ee ...._Cyls i 
2 (Fleetline, DeLuxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 4 
I Motor No.. ’ Seti NG cccsccceeas oe _ Is Car Fully Paid for? Yes............ We. 

If Not Paid For Finance Co.'s i 
q ew VV GIN RINGER 0 seco sda scdde js nccenescecstecnestoens Address: No. and Street.......... aac tac 4 
i Collision Losses Other 1 
City.. Mae ts In Past Year: $ Losses $.............. 

e 

1 ’ 
! a 
! 4 
ow os 
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TARANTINO FINED... room packed. Even standing room officials have declared that victory rest 
(Continued from Page 11) often was exhausted. Bay area news- in the verdict, not in the money, 
broadcasts of the original attacks com- papers and wire eiieatit> tiie detailed The $25,000 owed by Tarantino is 
bined with further “blasts” against the day-by-day ee written by their almost hopelessly uncollectable, though 
California Teachers Association. As a tna SRNNET EERE: SENN. Johnson says he will take all legal Steps 
result, the CTA instructed Gardiner The case is not closed. On Septem- to enforce the liability. KYA and Fem. 
Johnson to file suit in Miss Bruner’s ber 15, defendants will argue their head, however, have assets valued at 
a a motions for a new trial, and for reduc- more than the $30,000 assessed against 
r tion in damages assessed by the jury. them. 

The case finally came to trial on Attorneys for KYA have asserted they 
July 13, 1953. Four weeks and 2100 will appeal to higher courts if they 
pages of testimony later, the case was lose these motions. Meanwhile, news of the verdict has 
given to the jury. Teachers, UWF Collections of the judgment also may sane selene the nation in Newspaper 
members, anti-UWF crusaders, and _ involve considerable additional litiga- and magazine. reports. California 


; me : 3 achers again he ; ? : 
other interested citizens kept the court- tion, but both Miss Bruner and CTA teachers again have show n that mainte. 
nance of strong professional organiza. 


tions provides the means to meet 
attacks—on the profession or on jt 
individual members. 


Teachers Liberated 


“2 


Fern Bruner, whose courage and 
willingness to prosecute the suit neve 


of J Naa) waivered through the long delays 
piel Ul, Ti C a ‘Dp OW CY | NA despite developments which might wel] 

/ have discouraged or frightened even 

& ly di o f . slightly timorous individuals, has |jb. 
WI, a pe LOT CC « erated the nation’s teachers from one of 
the profession’s greatest current hazards 


the danger of false application of the 


: : : “Commie” label. 
In projection, Picture Power with 


a Pedigree means a brilliant screen Her victory is “for the profession.” 
image, no matter how difficult the 
circumstances .. . if means sound 
reproduction with “full” presence, no 
matter how bad the acoustics .. . it means 
impact on the eyes and ears of your 
audience . . . the result. of twenty-five 
years of precision craftsmanship in the 
creation and production of products 
for the discriminating audio-visual user. 


AMPRO SUPET stviist i ae eS | SECONDARY 
16 mm Sound Projector Ht : Fe we KNOWING YOUR NEWSPAPER isa 


guide to intelligent newspaper reading; de 
signed to add interest and meaning to any 
English or social studies course. It con 
tains information and suggests activities to 
help students read the daily newspaper 
critically and understand its importance in 
American life today. By Geraldine. Saty 
berg; 102 pages, paper-bound; 96c; World 
Book Company, 121 Second St., San Frav 
cisco 5, 


REVIEWS AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
; ALGEBRA. The second edition of this 
Ask your local Ampro Audio- 


Visual dealer to show you the compact work provides supplementary ma 
new Super-Stylist. Look to him, terial or review work in the topics of first 


too, for professional guidance; CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO and second course algebra. It contains 
avail yourself of his servicing ” material for average students as well a 
ade ae ean dae Audio-Visual Dept. problems and prize examinations to interest 

; and challenge superior students. Long rt 


1053 South Olive St. views on “Algebra to Quadratics” and 
i ‘ ‘“Quadratics and Beyond” provide a com 
ampro CORP. Los Angeles California 7 ' 


prehensive survey of the course in these 
Chicago 18, Illinois two divisions. By Oswald Tower and Wi 
field M. Sides, both of the Department 
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SPIRIT DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 

Grade Price 
Oo Kindergarten Fun $3.00 
g Art Decorations 3.00 
0 Pre-Primer, Part 1 3.00 
() Pre-Primer, Part 2 3.00 
() Reading Readiness....(Pre-Primer) 3.00 
OI Can Do It. (Pre-Primer) 3.00 
C) Reading Seatwork A.........:.........€3) 3.00 
Oo Reading Seatwork B 3.00 
(D Reading Seatwork. C....<:.::.<..c00.0€8) 3.00 
Oo Reading Seatwork Exercises..(1-2) 3.00 
0 My First Reading Unit, Part 1..(1) 3.00 
O My First Reading Unit, Part 2..(1) 3.00 
0 Fun With Numbers, Book 1 3.00 
— Fun With Numbers, Book 2 3.00 
— Happy Days (Health Book)....(1-2) 3.00 
0) The Farm 3.00 
oO Bordering The School Year....(All) 3.00 
0) Seasons and Holidays..............(All) 3.00 
0 Outline Maps 3.00 
—) Music Masters 3.00 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 


Grade Price 


0 Phonics, Book I $3.25 
0 Phonies, Book II......................(2-3) 3.25 
0) Reading Lessons for Pre-Primer.. 3.25 
() Reading Lessons for Primer....(1) 3.25 
(1) Number Lessons for Beginners 3.25 
(1) A Second Number Book 8.25 
0 Arithmetic Exercises .............. (2a) 3.25 
0 Arithmetic Exercises 3.25 
0 Arithmetic Exercises ..............(3: 3.25 
0 Arithmetic Exercises 3.25 


0) Outline Maps, Continents 
(8 maps) 


0) Outline Maps, United States 
(8 maps) 


0 Health Lessons 

0) Health Lessons 

0) Safety Lessons .... 

0) Seasons 

0) Days We Like and Holidays 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Grade Price 


$2.50 
(1-3) 2.50 
(All) 2.50 


0 ABC Alphabet Book 
0) Mother Goose Activities 
0 June to September 


F. A. OWENS PUBLISHING CO. 


Grade 
0 Designs for Room 
Decorations eississecenssye CAD $2.75 


O New Room Decorations 2.75 
0 Life in the City E 2.00 
0 Life on the Farm...................... 2.00 
O Life with the Circus 2.00 


Price 


$2.00 


Science Series each 


O Primary Grade Experiments, Book 1 
O Primary Grade Experiments, Book 2 
QO Middle Grade Experiments, Book 1 
O) Middle Grade Experiments, Book 2 


DUPLICOPY CO. 


Grade 
CL) Pre-Primer Seat Work for 
Beginners (K & 1) 
() Reading—Book I ......................(1a) 
(] Reading—Book II ........................(2) 
() Reading—Book III ......................(8) 
() Beginning English—Book I..(3-4) 
(1) Beginning English—Book II..(4-5) 
() Beginning Arithmetic— 


() Advanced Beginners 
Arithmetic—Book II .... 


[} Health Book: ...................... 
(1) Our Safety Book 

0) My Indian Book 

(1) Holidays and Heroes 

by eerende DOOM. 2.6. (2-3) 


..- (2-3) 


..(3-4) 
acme 
--- (2-4) 


HAYES SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
Grade 
[) Seatwork for Beginners 
() Number Book 


(J Reading for Beginners 
(Pre-Primer & Primer) 


() Phonies and Reading..............(1-2) 


O First Lessons in Written 
MNOS cies o dance ssitedaas (2-3) 


(1) Health Activities 
(j Nursery Rhymes in Pictures..(1-4) 
() Flowers We Should Know (All) 


(} Schoolroom Decorations, 
Posters and Borders 


(1) New Geography of the USA 
(Adv. Classes) 


O New Geography of Europe with 
Outline Maps, Tests and Dri!ls 
(Adv. Classes) 


(J Outline Maps—For History 
SIT GH veer cicceicsincentceekc (All) 


[) Art Decorations 
(1) Birds We Should Know 
(1) New Holiday Projects 


(1) A Complete Unit of South 
ye Ree (3-6) 


(] New Ideas for Art....................(All) 
Cj Classroom Art 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Grade 
[) Reading Series 


(Pre-Primer & 1-5) $2. 
useee(205) 2. 


(1) Arithmetic Series ay 


() English Series ........ 


CONTINENTAL PRESS 
Grade 


Arithmetic 

() Happy Trails in Numberland..(1a) 
C] Happy Trails in Numberland..(1b) 
(1) Exploring Numberland .......... (2a) 
[} Exploring Numberland .......... (2b) 
( Adventures in Numberland....(3a) 
(J Adventures in Numberland....(3b) 
0) Building in Numberland 


(1) Addition and Subtraction of 
Fractions 


(1) Multiplication & Division of 
Fractions 


0) Working with Decimals (6-12) 
O) Working with Percentage....(7-12) 


Price 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Price 
$3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.50 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


3.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Price 


50 each 
50 each 
50 each 


Price 


$3.20 
each 


English 

(J Exploring Good English.............. 

(]) Adventures in Good English....(¢ 
(1) Bui'ding Good English 

(1) Using Good English 

[} Mastering Good English 

(J Mastering the Sentence (7-12) 
() Mastering Parts of Speech..(7-12) 
(] Mastering Good Usage 


0) Mastering Capitalization & 
Punctuation 


Phonics 

() Fun in Wordland—A 

() Fun in Wordland—B 

() A Trip Through Wordland—C..(2a) 
(J A Trip Through Wordland—D..(2b) 
(J Adventures in Wordland—E..(3a) 
(0 Adventures in Wordland—F..(3b) 


(C) A Flight Through 
Wordland—G 


(] A Flight Through 
Wordland—H 


Maps 


(0D Outline Maps (Western 
Hemisphere) 


(J Outline Maps (Eastern 
Hemisphere) 


Elementary Science 

(} Day by Day 

(0 Day by Day 

(J) Month by Month....... Sie teaaba (2a) 
(1) Month by Month 

(J Season by Season 

(0 Around the Year 

(J Everyday Things About Us 

() Everyday Magic 


Elementary Social Studies 
0 People Live Together................ 
() People Live Together 


Primary Books 
(1) Before We Read (Pre-Primer) 
(] We Get Ready To Read....(Primer) 


( We Learn To Read— 
(First Reader) 


CJ We Learn To Read— 
(First Reader) 


(J We Learn About Numbers 
(1) We Learn To Add & Subtract..(2) 


Seasonal Activities Books 


[] Seasonal Room 
Decorations 


10 School Holiday Posters 
() Monthly Art Aids. 
(1 Holidays & Playdays 


Educational Activity Series 


O Send Items Checked Above — Immediate Delivery On All Orders 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY COMPANY 


944 SOUTH HILL STREET 


TUcker 3911 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Store Hours 9-6 Daily — Open All Day Saturday 
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How fast they fly to you from T.C.U. 
when you are disabled by sickness, 


Three generations of teachers 
know from personal experience 
what we mean when we say 
“*Happy Dollars.’ You see, T.C.U. 
provides 10-Way Protection exclu- 
sively for teachers at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 


The coupon below is our Only “Agent” 


That means when you mail us the 
coupon, we simply send you the 
facts and let you decide. You will 


accident or quarantine 
“Happy Dollars” to Massachusetts 
Miss Alice Carbonneau, Southwick 
“T.C.U. is more than generous. 
| filed a claim for surgeon's fee, 
no confinement, but received a 
check including an amount for 
= short time | was confined, 
00.” 


“Happy Dollars” to Tennessee 
Miss Susie Bell Tyus, Memphis 
“‘| sincerely appreciate the 
promptness with which you han- 


never be bothered with any phone calls or personal solicitations. dled my claim, the check which 
T.C.U. must have more to offer you in protection, in fairness pone Pe 1 
of settlement of claims and in speed of getting those ‘“‘Happy Ce ae peveere 


you to rush the check by air 


Dollars” to you in time of need. mail.” 


No wonder so many teachers say the safest and best place 


for any teacher to be is ‘“‘under the T.C.U. Umbrella.” “Happy Dollars” to Wyoming 
For your own peace of mind, for the protection of your hard Mrs. Christine Cassill, Lysite 

earned savings, you ought today to make sure that you, too, “Iam so grateful because | am 

will have ‘“‘Happy Dollars’? coming your way in time of need. a member of such a worthwhile 


The coupon brings you all the facts. 
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organization.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


I 

I 

| The T.C.U., 409 T.C.U. Bldg., 

| Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

| Without any obligation, please Address 
I 

I 

I 

I 

' 


IO ters eetennisennireiineseinitnmnctmmannmemnaiion 


mail me complete information 
about “Happy Doliars” from 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. 


Best Wishes 
for a Happy and Successful 
New School Year ! 


We have helps for you, too! Write 
for our Catalogue and Price List 


of textbooks and workbooks 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


Representatives: 
Elliott R. Donalds — P.O. Box 355, Menlo Park, California 
Ned W. Hill — 1401 Moncado Drive, Glendale 7, California 


















of Mathematics, Phillips Academy A 
dover; 183 pages; $2.28; D. ©, Heath a 
Co., 182 Second St., San Francisco 5 ; 


BASIC IDEAS IN MATHEMATICs ‘ 
a fundamental course in general mathe. 
matics for the ninth-grade student. En. 
phasis is given throughout to practical Uses 
of mathematical meanings. The book coy, 
ers basic ideas of arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry. Of value to the teacher jg an 
abundance of material for systematic test: 
ing and maintenance of important Concepts 
and skills. By Lankford and Clark; 504 
pages; $2.84; World Book Company, 121 
Second St., San Francisco 5, 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CON. 
SUMER, Revised, is a terminal course in 
functional mathematics for the student goon 
to be making his own way as wage-earner 
or householder. The material is organized 
into seven units: Tow to Handle Statistics, 
Better Buymanship, Using Consume 
Credit, At Home and on the Job, Inveg. 
ments, Greater Security (Insurance), and 
Taxation. The introduction to each unit 
outlines actual consumer situations, and 
abundant exercises are built around every: 
day uses of mathematics. By Lankford, 
Schorling and Clark, 438 pages; $2.6; 
World Book Company, 121 Second St, 
San Francisco 5. 


MAN AND HIS WORLD. Three new 
titles in this science series have been an- 
nounced: THE MOON, by George 
Gamow, Professor of Theoretical Physics 
at George Washington University, deals 
with the moon’s characteristic movements, 
Newton, laws of gravity and tides, seleng- 
raphy and possibilities of space travel by 
Atomic rockets) THE WAY OF SCI. 
ENCE, by Dr. John Somerville of the 
Department of Psychology and Philosophy 
at Hunters College, presents the history of 
the growth of the scientific method from 
the early Greeks to present. The author 
explains how scientific knowledge differs 
from other knowledge and surveys the de 
velopment of both natural and social sci 
ence and the tie between science and att. 
LIFE ON THE EARTH, by Rose Wyler 
and Gerald Ames, traces the development 
from the earliest sea creatures to homo 
sapiens, describing life in its smallest and 
biggest manifestations from pre-history to 
the present. A discussion of algae points 
up the never-ending cycle of chemical ir 
ter-change and prepares the reader for a 
discussion of energy through food and 
molecular build up. $2.50 each; Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St. New 
York 21. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES 


Stanford University Press published this 
summer two biographies of special interest 
to educators. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN: PROPHET 
OF FREEDOM, Edward McNail Burns, 
256 pp., $5.00. Stanford's first president 
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Exducational 
Sapte : 
Menstrual Hygiene 


For Teachers 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene,” a valuable 


* guide for group discussions prepared under the supervision 


of leading doctors and educators. Contains a teaching 
guide, snstnanieal chart, a copy of each booklet listed 
below and cards for ordering additional free material. 


For Students 


, For girls 9 to 12 years of age. “Sally and Mary and 
* Kate Wondered,” a charming little book that gives pre- 
adolescent girls a clear and simple introduction to the 
subject of menstruation. 


, For girls 12 to 18 years of age. “Growing Up and 
* Liking It!” a brightly illustrated booklet written especially 
for teen-age girls. Gives the physical facts of menstruation 


and offers helpful hints on health, poise and good grooming. 


4. For fully matured girls. “It’s So Much Easier When 


You Know,” an informative booklet for older girls and 
women. Includes information about the proper use of 
tampons for sanitary protection. 


For Adult Education 


5. “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” a wise, thoughtful book 


for mothers of pre-teen daughters. Offers suggestions on 
what and how to tell younger girls about menstruation. 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


New list of helps for teaching menstrual hygiene 


from the makers of MODESS 


sane 


My Daughter? 


You may order as many copies of these booklets as you 
wish...absolutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Educational 
Director, Personal Products Corp., Box 5366-9, Milltown, 


N. J., or mail coupon below. 


H.. Shall ] Tell 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director, 
Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5366-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following material free of charge: 


—One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


(for teachers only) 

— booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
(for girls 9 to 12 years) 

—booklets “Growing Up and Liking It!” 
(for girls 12 to 18 years) 

—booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 
(for fully matured girls) 


—booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
(for mothers of pre-teen girls) 





Name 
(Please print) 
Street 
City P.O.___ State 
( Offer good only in U.S. A.) 


w 
w 





PALFREYS°* 


offer these and hundreds of other 


PRACTICAL TEACHING AIDS 


ALIFORNIA. 


" ANATTED TO THe vmon 





POPPIES 


STATE FLOWER 


=home @ 
weve Pa eney 


WHEN CALIFORNIA WAS YOUNG: 
By BELLE C. EWING 

A complete history of California printed on a 

Fourth Grade Reading level with beautiful illus- 


trations, and containing Radio Scripts. Price each 
book $3.00. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
cantes 

i] 


3 asset oe se] sone 


Especially designed by Berger—exactly the right height and 


We carry the most complete line 
of Teaching Aids and Educational 
materials found in California. 


CALIFORNIA WOODEN 
INLAY PUZZLE MAP 


Designed by Melva Palfrey. Some- 
thing new for Fourth Grade 
teachers. A sectional JIG-SAW 
Puzzle Map showing the special 
features of California. Price each 
$4.50. 


SEND TODAY! 


"Practical Aids To Teaching”. 
Completely new illustrated cat- 
alog of the many materials we 
have. Enclose I5c¢ for cost of 
handling and mailing. 


Orel Grae d he 


MY ane aA) 
ea 
hae /P/ 
LEY 
re hy 


\+_co._¥/ 


7549-51 East Garvey 
So. San Gabriel, Calif. 













































































size for smaller children to store their clothing while attending 
school. By example, these trim steel units teach them the habit 
of neatness. Group locking control allows the teacher to lock 
and unlock all doors simultaneously, yet permits independent 
door operation. Made sturdy and rigid to withstand hard usage. 
Finished in gray, beige and green enamel, 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Steel shelving, steel lockers, office desks, work benches, files, tables. 


Representatives: 
BERGER MFG. DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


t& 
%; 
1t, 4 


899-73rd Ave., Oakland 3, Calif. 
Phone: TRinidad 2-7621 


ee ee 





we 
© Ano automotive EQUIeMe' _—— 
5424 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 22 
Phone: UNderhill 0-3327 


Anglo Bank Bidg., Fresno, Calif.— Phone: 3-4849 





held strong personal views on Militaris 
education, democracy, sports, cae 
Communism, and morals. A leader a 
believed in action, controversy swirled Pe 
Jordan during his long Pioneering contr; 
bution on the Palo Alto Farm. Dr. Burns 
chairman of the department of politic 
science at Rutgers University, examined 
the published and unpublished works of 
the prolific writer and augmented his 
findings by interview with Jordan's wides 
in order to produce a significant and Use- 
ful biography of an eminent Californian, 


THE STORY OF CYRUS Anp 
SUSAN MILLS, Elias Olan James, 288 pp. 
$5.00. Mills College in Oakland, the firs 
established girls’ school west of the Mis 
sissippi, is now nationally famous. The 
early trials and difficulties of the man ang 
wife who organized and operated the col. 
lege make a story packed with drama and 
action. The author, Dr. James, taught 
English on this campus for 40 years be. 
fore his recent retirement. He has com 
bined research, reminiscence and anecdote 
drawn from personal experience to draw 
sharp, interesting, and informative portraits 
of the principals. 


Both books add immensely to our bibliog. 
raphy of California educators who have 
contributed to our western cultural tradj 
tion. Every teacher should read them for 
background on the development of higher 
education in this state. To supplement that 
reading, we recommend Roy Cloud's EDU. 
CATION IN CALIFORNIA, also pub: 
lished by Stanford at $6.00. The late 
executive secretary of CTA wrote authori 
tative history, spiced with personal obser: 
vation and acquaintance with educational 
leaders. — JWM. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Curriculum Trends and Teacher Educa 
tion, Thirty-second Yearbook, Association 
for Student Teaching, Lock Haven, Pa, 
1953 Pp. 299. $2.00 

Teacher-educators, those on college staffs 
and all those in public school systems, wil 
be concerned with the implications of 
studies presented in Part I of the Year 
book. UCLA Professors Bond and Hockett 
present their conclusions regarding the ex 
tent to which programs of teacher-educw 
tion prepare teachers to recognize and use 
newer curriculum and instructional prac 
tices. For purposes of the studies the 
authors established lists of modern curt 
culum trends upon which there would be 
close agreement among professional educa 
tors. The trends, accompanied by six per 
tinent questions, were submitted to leaders 
in a variety of teacher-education institu 
tions in the United States. Among other 
important queries, teacher-educators wert 
asked this question: 

To what extent do schools employ’ 
ing your teachers give them encour 
agement and assistance in putting the 
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trend oF change into practice? What 

per cent of the schools give such help? 

The replies of the 73 teacher-educators 
to this question are disheartening. The re- 
ported results should stimulate vigorous 
ation to close the unhealthy gap presently 
sisting between the education of a teacher 
and the practice of teaching. 

Part II of the Yearbook contains de- 
«riptions of twelve professional teacher- 
education programs. With the exception 
of Washington's six-year general certificate 
plan no new frontier plans are in evidence. 
Continued concern with more extensive 
community laboratory experiences is noted 
in the several descriptions. 

Part III provides the excellent annotated 
bibliography that has come to be expected 
in the Association's Yearbook. — C. H. 


Incentives Used in Motivating Profes- 
sonal Growth of Teachers. Cory, N. Dur- 
yard, North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 1953. Pp. 20. 25c. 

This is a concise and worthwhile report 
of a study concerning the real incentives 
which are most important in teacher 
growth. Administrators and teachers con- 
idering plans for in-service programs will 
value the points of view and the multitude 
of practical suggestions presented. The 
pamphlet can be secured from Dr. Charles 
W. Boardman, University of Minneapolis. 
Quantities of ten or more, 15c each. 


Elementary School Objectives. Kearney, 
Nolan C., a report prepared for the Mid- 
century Committee on Outcomes in Ele- 
mentary Education. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1953, Pp. 189, $3.00. 

This report attempts to present an in- 
cusive and useful listing of attainable goals 
for American elementary education. The 
report will have many uses, most important 
of which is in the field of educational 
measurement. Simplicity of presentation 
makes the statement a useful source book 
for lay groups concerned with elementary 
education. Such names as Blough, Strang, 
Hefferman, Wrightstone, Olson and Havig- 
hurst appear among the thirty-four con- 
sultants, critics and surveyors who made 
up the Mid-century Committee. 


‘look, Hear, Now™ 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Audio-Visual Consultant 

Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

(Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, ‘“‘class- 
toom-tested,”” and may be secured from local dis- 
tributors. For those you are unable to locate, a 
note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers. ) 


Story Acting Is Fun (10 min. color also, 
Coronet Films). 

Creative imagination in full expression is 
this film's demonstration and appeal. Per- 
sons who care more for the best develop- 
ment of children than for their exploita- 
tion in “school plays” (which too often are 
tragedies educationally and otherwise) will 
se their ideas living in the classroom pic- 
tured here. Mr. Carlson, an example of 
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what a good teacher can be, stimulates his 
students (about 12-year-olds) to work in 
groups, to evaluate themselves and their 
peers constructively, and — bless him—to 
use the grace and ingenuity of creative 
imagination! Cut-backs show children act- 
ing a real life experience (taking a picture), 
an excerpt from a poem, an episode from 
history, to show how skills have been devel- 
oped. After reading from Tom Sawyer, 
groups of children act out scenes im- 
promptu (no learned lines) with of-the- 


moment costumes and props. Then chil- 
dren tell how they could do it better, and 
do it again with another actors’ group. 
Everyone has had fun, will remember 
longer with more meaning and feeling, and 
has succeeded in self-expression. Children 
seeing this film want to try their own 
imaginations, and their teachers will realize, 
surely, how to encourage this type of 
activity. It’s a must for teacher-training for 
its example of classroom atmosphere and 
its emphasis on right values. 


ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


PONAPAR Lp 
REAb ESTATE 


FOR SALE 





$ 15,000,000.22 





COULSLANEA o Purchase 
Like so many teachers, you probably are interested in 


helping your class or school celebrate the 150th Anniversary of 
this great event. Here may be a few useful ideas. 


If looking for free map (suitable for 
framing) and fascinating facts about 
the Purchase, write to The Louisiana 
Purchase Association, at 609 Inter- 
national Building, New Orleans, La. 


This momentous event doubled the 
then present size of the United 
States, involving 17 states. So it is 
endless in interesting themes. And 
any subject you teach, even arith- 
metic, can be related and integrated. 


Enchanting learning experience is 
gained through the making of a case 
history of the Purchase. The library 
provides ample source material. A 
quill pen might be used for making 


YOUNGSTERS naturally love delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
It refreshes. The lively, long-lasting flavor satisfies 
without crowding tummies. And the pleasant 
chewing helps keep teeth clean and bright. Try it. 


facsimiles of letters and documents. 


Then, in the light of the accelerated 
speed in communications, have an- 
other file prepared. This, to show 
how the Purchase might have been 
negotiated today. 


There'd be telegrams, cablegrams, 
radio messages; memos of transat- 
lantic phone conversations; jet plane 
tickets; reservations on swift-going 
ocean liners. It would be interesting 
to note postage changes. UN might 
play apart. Final record, microfilmed. 


For school corridors, giant outline- 
poster of 17 states with products and 
industry. Other rooms, cooperating. 
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DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 


$3.00 
3.20 
3.20 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 


Seatwork for Beginners............ 
Before We Read 

We Learn to Read 

Mother Goose Activities 

King Size Alphabet 
Pre-Primer—No. 100 
Reading for Beginners.............. 
We Learn About Numbers 
First Number Book.................... 
Easy Numbers 

Life on the Farm 
Life With the Circus 
Life in the City 
Farm Activity Book................ 
Fun With Phonics Book 1....(1-2) 
Fun With Phonics Book 2....(2-3) 
Phonics and keading (2-3) 
Animals & Birds & Babies....(1-5) 
Our Safety Book (2-3) 
Holidays and Heroes (3-4) 
We Learn to Add and 
MI ois cactinsasniciaasst ee 
Health Activities 
My Indian Book. 
My Science Book. (3-4) 
Science Experiments, Bk. 1..(4-6) 
Science Experiments, Bk. 2..(5-8) 
Addition and Subtraction of 
Fractions (5-8) 
Multiplication and Division of 
Fractions 

Working With Decimals 
Working With Percentage.... 
Outline Maps (General)........ 
Outline Maps W. Hem 
Outline Maps E. Hem 
Geography of the U. S. A. 
South America Unit. 
Flowers We Should Know.. 
Birds We Should Know 
Room Decorations 

New Room Decorations...... 
September to June (Art) 
Art Decorations .........0......0... 
New Holiday Projects 
School Room Decorations 
Monthly Art Aids 

Seasonal Decorations ..._..._... 
School Holiday Posters 
Holidays and Playdays (All) 
(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
Universal Reading Series 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5 
Duplicopy Reading Books 
Grade 1—2—3 (Each) 
Phonics Books (First Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4 (Each) 
Phonics Books (Second Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4 

Universal English Series 

Grade 2—3—41—5 (Each) 
Universal Arithmetic Series 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5............ (Each) 
Continental Arithmetic (1st Half) 
Grade 1—2—3 (Each) 
Continental Arithmetic (2nd Half) 
Grade 1—2—3 (Each) 
Continental English Series 
Grade 2—3—4—5—6—7—8 (Each) 
Continental Science (1st Half) 
Grade 1—Grade 2 (Each) 
Continental Science (2nd Half) 
Grade 1—Grade 2 

Social Studies 

Grade 1—Grade 2 


FLASH CARDS 


...---$1.25 [] Addition 
2.00 
1.50 

Music Borders 1.00 

Fraction-Percentage 
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Alphabet $1.25 
(] Subtraction .. 1.25 
[] Multiplicat’n 1.25 
C] Division . 





OO000 


(Estimate Postage at 20c for each Item 
and 3% Tax) 





SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


> 
( 4524 West Pico Blvd. WE. 3-5336 ) 
( Los Angeles 19, Calif. ) 
( (J Send Items Checked Above: [] Enclosed 
( t 
eee Payment plus Postage and Tax > 
( RN ees AS eee ees tke et Te ae ’ 
Naa see ieiddisddaist acs ) 


booklet “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” > 


£ [ enclose 25c. Please send new 1953 ? 


a graded, illustrated Catalog of 
Hectograph and Spirit Workbooks, > 
, Posters, Music, Rhythm Band Instru- 


: ments and other Teaching Aids. > 
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Don’t Get Angry (10 min. color, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films). 

—But Anger is Natural, the title adds. 
Safe ways to blow off steam are suggested, 
and an apt cartoon sequence shows why 
we “boil” as it compares us to a tempestu- 
ous teapot. Boys and girls, junior high 
age and younger, are seen in commonly- 
happening anger-provoking situations. 
Their “natural” response and a “better” 
one are both shown. Of the audience the 
film asks: “What are some good ways to 
get rid of anger; what would You do?” 
Rose Alschuler, eminent child psychologist, 
helped make this film and its companion, 
“Don’t Be Afraid,” for children and their 


grown-up friends. 


Don’t Be Afraid (10 min. color, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films). 

Billy and his mother talk it over when 
Billy seems to fear the dark. In matter-of- 
fact way, Mother explains that no one need 
be ashamed of being afraid, cites examples 
of her own and others’ fears, showing that 
some fears are danger signals. ‘What if 
we're still afraid when we know that things 
won't hurt us?” Billy asks. They talk 
about fears of this type, and see that un- 
derstanding the cause helps, illustrating one 
way to overcome fears. Children and adults 
will gain a start on their own understand- 
ings, since the fears discussed are typical of 
those experienced by many persons. 


Hunters of the North Pole (10 min., 
Sterling Films). 

We spend a season at the top of the 
world where Canada meets Greenland, with 
the people whose life depends on the hunt. 
Wary hunters with dog teams and sleds 
seek the seal, find the Enemy Polar Bear 
and the swift spear makes its mark. July's 
melting snow makes water-bogged tundra 
and the sled doubles as boat on the walrus 
hunt. This catch is completed by kayak 
and harpoons with sealskin floats. Septem- 
ber’s blizzards shrink the frozen world to 
the glimmer of light inside the winter 
homes where woman’s work is seen. Pic- 
tures and narration interest elementary and 
upper levels alike. 


A Citizen Participates (10 min., Young 
America Films). 

Elmdale’s problem, how to get a resident 
physician, is the example this film uses dra- 
matically to show the kind of individual and 
group action necessary in a democratic 
society. No one “woke up” until Bert 
Henderson did, and he did because one 
night his child was suddenly ill. Starting 
his small community to action, he worked 
through already organized groups in a 
cooperative division of responsibility, deter- 
mination of need, and ways to concerted 
action. High school students and adults 
can see the progressive steps of action, see 
why each person must use his own powers 
to make his life and his government what 
he wants them to be. Elmdale is Your- 
town, USA; Bert Henderson is YOU. 












from the 
Scott, Foresman 
Reading Program 


UST IMAGINE! 


its TEACHER’S EDITION 
and THINK-AND-DO BOOK 


William S. Gray 
Marion Monroe 
A. Sterl Artley 









blueprinted and built to 
make the transition from 
primary- to middle-grade 
reading smoother and 
more successful for every 
child 


For Use in Getting All the Children 
Off to the Best Possible Start... 


JUST IMAGINE, the Basic 
Reader: lively, fast-moving 
stories packed with the kind 
of action that delights all 
pre-teen-agers . . . written 
in vocabulary from The New 
Basic Readers for the pri- 
mary grades 
























For Special Help in Working with 
Slow Readers... 


the Just Imagine Teacher’s 
Edition and Think-and-Do 
Book: new ways of reaching 
and teaching slow readers; 
new ways of helping them 
build up the kind of power 
fourth-grade reading re- 
quires, are all mapped out, 
step by step, skill by skill, in 
Guidebook lesson plans and 
Think-and-Do lessons for 
every Just Imagine story 





For further information write 


COT, 
Aetss 0s? EOD ESMAR 


me" AND COMPANY 





Chicago 11 








OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for yov 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1 

for equipment and supplies. We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, INC., 3500 Vega Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohi 





BE YOUR 








peut 
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Chartering of 
Units Continues 


N indication of the rapid.. growth 
Aw CTA organizational stability at 
the “grass roots” is seen in the fact that 
the Journal published No. 282 in Sep- 
tember 1952, an increase of 75 up to 
June, 1953. 

Local and county teacher clubs de- 
siring an official CTA charter may 
obtain full information by requesting 
descriptive folders from Field Service. 

Names of local associations chartered 
since the last acknowledgement are 
shown below. 

347 Associated Teachers of Pixley, 
Tulare county. 

348 Mountain View Elementary 
Teachers Association, Santa 
Clara county. 

349 Palos Verdes Estates Faculty 
Club, Los Angeles county. 

350 United Faculty Club, Merced 
county. 

351 Lancaster Elementary Teach- 
ers Association, Los Angeles 
county. 

352 Millbrae District Teachers and 
Principals Association, San 
Mateo county. 

353 Campbell Union High School 
Faculty Club, Santa Clara 
county. 

354 Tri-School Faculty Club, Ven- 
tura county. 

355 Santa Rosa Junior College 
Teachers Association, Sonoma 
county. 

356 Simi Valley Unified School 
District Teachers Club, Ven- 
tura county. 

Clovis High School Teachers 

Association, Fresno county. 

358 Associated Teachers of Sequoia 
Union High School District, 
San Mateo county. 

359 Oakley Union Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Contra Costa county. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE, Fourth 
Edition, has been completely re-written 
with 250 new illustrations and 31 new 
charts. The book provides latest available 
Occupational statistics and information 
about labor laws and work opportunities. 
Emphasis is on the advisability of planning 
instead of drifting and on self-study by 
each student of his interests, aptitudes, per- 
sonality traits and limitations. 
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when you use 


Gtik-tack 


miracle dises 


°e end tack and tape 
damage « stick to any dry, clean 
surface including metal and glass 


Adhesive on both sides, Stik-tacks stick instantly to 
any surface, are perfect for mounting charts, drawing 
paper, student papers, cut-outs, and for every “pin-up” 
classroom purpose. Stik-tacks adhere indefinitely, can 
be peeled off without damage to walls or woodwork, 
and used over again. Join the thousands of teachers 
who use and acclaim Stik-tacks. 


Stocked by school suppliers everywhere, 
or use this order form. 


Please send . .School Packs of 


4 
Dept. |, 1299 Boylston St. | 
T H O M P S O N F S a damnit | 
| 
STIK-TACKS (328 discs per pack) 1.00 each. 


SCHOOL PACK 
328 DISCS 


$100 
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cRAYOLA 


GOLD _ MEDAL 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 






BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK, 
mat USA 


















































































































































CRAYOLA® CRAYON 
is basic equipment for all grades. 
For beginners it opens the door to self 
expression. For advanced students it is 
a genuine art medium, capable of pro- 
ducing serious and significant work. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 


Victor R. Watson, Western Regional Moar. 
Charles J. Ahern . B. W. Ansell - William N. Becker 






Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 
















New Teachers! 
Better Teachers! 


TRAINING GAMES 
will 
up-grade your classroom 
methods and promote interest. 


@ MAKE THIS YOUR BEST YEAR e 






Send now! Free material list. 


STUDI-AIDS 


Box 536 Reseda, Calif. 




















































NOTICE TO STATE COUNCIL 
REGARDING BY-LAWS 


In accordance with Article XIII, Section 
1, notice is hereby given by unanimous 
vote of the Board of Directors, California 
Teachers Association, that the State Council 
of Education will be requested at its meet- 
ing on December 12, 1953, to vote on 
the following amendments to the California 
Teachers AssociationBy-Laws: 


1. Amend Section la, of Article II as 
follows: 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. Any certificated 
teachers or administrator actively employed 
in any division of the California public 
schools, and any faculty member actively 
employed in the State colleges, the State 
university, or other higher educational in- 
stitutions in the State of California, or any 
other person interested in the advancement 
of public educational institutions in the 
State of California, or any other person 
interested in the advancement of public 
education and approved for membership 
by the board of directors, may become an 
active member upon payment of member- 
ship dues. Upon retirement from his em- 
ployment an active member may elect to 
become a retired active member. 


1. Amend Section5 of Article II, by 
removing the period at the end of the last 
paragraph of that section and adding the 
following thereto: 


PRIVILEGES OF ACTIVE AND LIFE 
MEMBERS IN GOOD STANDING. Ac- 
tive and life members in good standing and 
in active service in any division of the 
public schools of California or as a member 
of the faculty of a higher educational in- 
stitution in California shall be entitled to 
the following privileges: 


a. ihe the Section 
where affiliated on all matters sub- 
mitted to the membership. 


right to vote in 


Nw 


Eligibility to elective and appointive 
office in the Association. 


a 


Admission to and participation in As- 
sociation meetings. 


d. Eligibility to appointment to commit- 
tees of the Association. 


e. Receipt of publications and reports. 


f. All Association services available to 
the membership. 


Other active and life members, student 
members and honorary members shall have 
all of the privileges set forth above, with 
the exception of the privileges listed under 
subdivision a and b and with the further 
exception that retired active members shall 
only be entitled to participate in insurance 
programs sponsored by the Association to 
the extent permitted by resolution of the 
Board of Directors. 


——$—$— 
“The” Kinsey Refeort” on wome 









By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B., 
Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, Paul H, 
Gebhard, and others on the staff of 
the Institute for Sex Research at 
Indiana University. 


This is the “Kinsey Report” on 
women—the interesting and readable 
study of female sexual behavior, of 
the factors that influence it, and of its 
social and legal implications. The 
findings reported by the authors 
indicate the need for revision of many 
current theories on the subject. 


$8.00 at your bookseller, or y 


W.B. Saunders Company, Phila. 5. ST 


Send me__copies of Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Female @ $8.00. My 
check or money order is enclosed. 


Name 


Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


Start Today . . . no experience necessary. It’s 
easy to earn all the extra cash you need selling 
the Nationally Famous 21 Card Christmas 
Assortment for $1. Many other exclusive Sunshine 
Box Ass’ts. Gift Wraps, Stationery, Gift Items, 
ete. SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN FOR 
SCHOOL GROUP ACTIVITIES. Write for 
details of Big Cash Prize Sales Contest, and 
samples on approval to: 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9, 
Springfield 1, Mass. — Pasadena 3, Calif. (If 
you live east of the Rockies write to Springfield 
Office.) 





















DRILL in FUNDAMENTALS 
Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


“FUN-D°DRILL”’ 


Arithmetic Games — The Games That 
Put the FUN in Fundamentals 
Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 

Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 


tion and Division. Use in any grade. One game ‘ 
cents. Two or more games 85 cents each, postpaid. 


ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - Santa Rosa, California 
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Dear Sir: 

Dorothy Thompson is crying. 

And thousands cry with her, for 
school children it seems are no longer 
being well taught. 

Between sobs, Dorothy has dug into 
an old attic and documented her state- 
ments by producing compositions writ- 
ten as a boy by Sinclair Lewis. These 
she observes are far superior to those 
now written by the children of today. 

Stop crying, Dorothy. 

When Sinclair was a lad other thou- 
sands wept bitterly because schools 
were turning out none to equal William 
Cullent Bryant, who at seventeen had 
written the first draft of “Thanatopsis.” 

Stop crying, Dorothy, even though 
you hear many teachers crying, too. 
~ Check anywhere, Dorothy, and learn 
that mere babies are being sent to 
high school these days. Year by year, 
entering freshmen are smaller and 
smaller. This observation is easily 
documented. 

But there are some, Dorothy, who 
will say that this simply is not true, 
and who will produce charts to show 
that year by year entering freshmen are 
taller and heavier. However, pay no 
attention to the statistical findings. The 
countless thousands can not be wrong. 

Discount the statements of educa- 
tors, too, Dorothy. They are prejudiced. 

Rule out quiz kids. They are excep- 
tions. 

Dismiss the testimony of military ex- 
perts that World War II would have 
been lost by an army with a World 
War I educational level. 

Disregard claims that teachers are 


COVER GIRL MARRIES 


Janet Dillan, our Journal “cover girl” 
in April, was married in June. A graduate of 
San Mateo high school and junior college, 
she had won her degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. She was teaching an 
eighth grade class—her second year of 
teaching — when a photographer snapped 
the picture used on our cover. Miss Dillan 
is now known as Mrs. Flint Harding Jr. of 
Minneapolis. 










TEACHERS!—THE NEW “‘CHALKET”... 79c 
A NEW PLASTIC CHALK HOLDER—WILL HANDLE 
STRAIGHT OR TAPERED CHALK 
WILL PREVENT CHALK DUST TO HANDS OR CLOTH- 
ING—ALWAYS A FULL LENGTH—EASY TO HANDLE. 


CHALKET—BOX 3206—MADISON 1, WIS. 
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better trained, and that the radio, the 
movie, and the television screen are 
typical of improving educational 
method. 

Scratch the statements of librarians 
concerning increasing circulations. 

Forget the claims of publishers to ex- 
panding markets. 

But, Dorothy, you can’t forget that 
there are today more thousands of 
brilliant young chemists, physicists, 
doctors, lawyers, artists, playwrights, 
movie and television producers than 
at any time in our history. 

Stop crying, Dorothy. 

Reread, I Was a Hobo Kid, by Billie 
Davis in the December 13 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, and renew your 
faith in the power of the public schools 
to teach Americanism. 


Brush away the tears, Dorothy. 


Perhaps it is all a bad dream about 
things that simply are not true. 


There is a law that safeguards 
America; a law inexorable in applica- 
tion. It is the law of supply and de- 
mand. The inventiveness of man has 
created a demand for leadership be- 
yond anything ever dreamed of. The 
era of expanding industry lying ahead 
will completely transform the world of 





the immediate future beyond current 
understanding. , 

Children of today will direct the 
power packed world of tomorrow. But 
in that world the minds of men will 
still govern, and the power of the writ- 
ten word, the spoken phrase, the ar- 
tist’s brush, and, yes, the mother’s 
smile will still be superior to mechani- 
cal servants. 

Dorothy, the demand for leadership 
is expanding. Fear not, the heredity 
that has made America will not fail us. 

We have a guaranteed, inexhaustible 
supply of leaders. 

So there, Dorothy, don’t cry. 

Robert Lee 


Supt., Turlock Elementary Schools 


Written as a reply to a critical article by 
the famous columnist in the February edi- 
tion of Ladies Home Journal, Mr. Lee says 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equipment - Live and Preserved Biological 
Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 
Instruments and Apparatus for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 


and GENERAL SCIENCE 
Orders and inquiries given prompt attention. 
Satisfactory deliveries assured by ample factory 
and warehouse stocks. 


Write for catalogs 
STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 11 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 1 


. . - NOTABLE NEW SERIES... 


OFFERING A CLEAR-CUT APPROACH 
TO THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


California Teachers Association Journal 


BETTER ENGLISH 


HERZBERG-GUILD-HOOK-STEVENS 
GRADES 7-12 


. new series by a genuinely distinguished group of writers in the field. 


the reviewer has seen . 


1. J. S., Chicago Schools Journal 


. . . offer more help to students and teachers . . 


. than any other books 


. . the wealth and arrangement of material will 


aid the teacher, old or new, in her endeavor to help students become 
better listeners, talkers, readers, and writers. 


Ethel B. Hibbert, English Journal 


. . . teachers and pupils alike can set a goal for themselves, map a cam- 


paign, see where they're going and know when they get there. . 


. chal- 


lenges effort and shows how to apply it. 


Bulletin, Natl. Assn. Sec. School Principals 


. . . combines the best in traditional and progressive materials and 


techniques. 


The Clearing House 


GINN AND COMPANY 
260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3 
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YOURS for 
the Asking 


Advertisers in CTA Journal bring you 
the new ideas in equipment, supplies, books, 
Watch for 


their offerings regularly. Order at once, so 


and general teaching aids. 


that you will be certain of getting what you 
want before it is out of print. You will 
receive material more promptly if you write 
directly to the advertiser. For ease in 
ordering several items, use the coupon 
below. 

1b. Map suitable for framing, showing 
the Louisiana Purchase. Several ideas for 
celebrating the 150th Anniversary are 
offered in the Wrigley advertisement in 
this issue. The map will be supplied by 
The Louisiana Purchase Association until 
Oct.. 1. 

2b. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to. assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company.) 

3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of each 
number. (Personal Products Corporation.) 
1. Growing Up and Liking It. A booklet 
for teen-age girls. 2. Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered. 
lescent girls. 3. It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know. A booklet for fully-matured 
girls. 4. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 
5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 

4b. Let’s Explore with Shaw Finger-Paint 
and Genie Handipaint—an_ eight-page 
booklet filled with suggested experiments 
in art and crafts. (Binney & Smith.) 

5b. and 6b. You’re a Young Lady Now 
and Very Personally Yours are two free 
booklets on menstruation for all age groups. 
Indicate number desired for classroom dis- 
tribution. (International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co.) 5b. You're a Young Lady Now 
is especially written for girls 9 to 12. It 
explains menstruation as a normal part of 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


lb 2b 3b 4b 5b 6b 


Subject 


School Name............. 


cs— rrr re ee 


A booklet for pre-ado- — 


Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for 
use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


CTA SECTION LEADERSHIP TRAINING CONFERENCES 


October 23-25 
October 9-11 
November 13-15 
October 16-18 
September 18-20 
September 25-27 


Bay Section 

Central Coast Section 
Central Section 
North Coast Section 
Northern Section 


Southern Section 


life; tells a girl how to take care of herself 
when that day does arrive. 6b. Very Per- 
sonally Yours. This booklet is for girls 12 
or over. Its simple, straight-forward pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts has 
won wide acclaim. 

7b. Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations. Complete de- 
tails for raising class funds through group 
sales of greeting cards. Includes samples 
on approval. (Sunshine Art Studios.) 

8b. Detailed Information on the new 
RCA Tape Recorder. (Radio Corporation 
of America.) 

9b. Three Audio-Visual Handbooks: 
1. Teaching with Tape Records. 2. Teach- 
ing with 16 mm Motion Pictures. 3. Screen 
Adventures—Ampro film source book. In- 
dicate on the coupon below which of these 
handbooks you wish. (Ampro.) 

14b. Music Map of America. A _ full- 
color, pictorial map of the United States 
that traces in terms of folk music the west- 
ward movement of the American Frontier. 
This map is available to all teachers in the 
seven western states. (Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California.) 

19b. Railroads Deliver the Goods. A 
cartoon narrative (comic type booklet) on 
freight service. Sample copy now, with 
classroom quantities available free on sub- 
sequent request. (Association of American 


Railroads.) 


USE THIS COUPON 
1953-54 


7b 8b 9b 14b 19b 


@ 
sy 
Qa. 
© 


Asilomar 
Asilomar 
Asilomar 
Hartsook Inn 


Manzanita Lake 


Camp Seeley 





AMERICAN FOLKLORE AND LEG 
END MAP in 38 brilliant colors, more 
than one hundred characters of the 48 
states, 24 by 36 inches, by John Dukes 
McKee. Available at cost of 50 cents. One 
copy each to teachers and _ librarians 
Write Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Executive Sec. 
National Conference American 
Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. Other folklore 
materials included free, if requested. 


retary, 


LETTERS... 


(Continued from Page 39) 


a portion of his letter was published in 
July edition of LHJ. In fairness to Miss 
Thompson, it should be added that some 
bitter criticisms have since been softened. 


Dear Mr. McKenney: 

In the last issue of the CTA Journal 
you covered the various winners of 
Freedom Awards throughout the state. 
However, through some oversight two 
San Diego County winners were not 
included and I wondered if it would be 
possible for you to mention them. 

The awards went to the Lincoln 
School in Vista, California, and to the 
La Mesa-Spring Valley School District. 

The Lincoln School award was a 
result of an eighth grade citizenship 
unit which was designed and taught by 
Mrs. Anona S. Mayfield. 

The La Mesa-Spring Valley award 
went to that district as a result of an 
“T Am An American” unit which was 


taught at all grade levels during the 


first week of school. The unit saw to 
it that each child studied his responsi- 
bility to the community. Mrs. Dorothy 
Harding developed this unit. 

Both awards came as a result of the 
outstanding contributions which these 
two units made to education and to the 
American way of life. 


Lambert W. Baker 
Research Coordinator 
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San Diego County Schools 
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Teachers report “better results” with 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” desk 


Teachers find their tasks easier and 

more gratifying when their pupils 

are relieved of bodily and visual 

stresses and strains through use of 

the American Universal ““Ten- 

Twenty” Desk (No. 436). It is the 

only desk with 3 desk-top posi- 

tions: 20° slope for greatest ease 
and visual efficiency in reading, 

writing and drawing; conven- 
tional 10° slope; and level position, 
best for manipulative tasks and 
sroup discussions. Exclusive, too, 
is the automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, for easy focal adjust- 
ment to all desk-top work. The 
seat also swivels 45° either way, 
reducing body twist for right or 
left hand and eye preferences, and 
facilitating ingress and egress. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
“The Co-ordinated Class- 
room," a comprehensive 
work on all phases of mod- 







AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and prac- 
tical of full-upholstered audi- 
torium chairs. Bodiform 
Provides the utmost in com- 
fort, durability, acoustical 
benefit. Also available with 
folding tablet-arm. 








EDUCATION MOLOS 
i FUTURE 


ou 


fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment; top at 20° 


American Universal Adjustable Table 
No. 132 and Envoy Chairs No. 368 


Handsome, durable, all-purpose table with 
sturdy, steel, adjustable-height standards. 
Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, 
libraries, offices, dining rooms. Combines 
durability, beauty, convenience at moder- 
ate price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 
tary and high schools. 








Wide experience 
makes our 
service helpful 


Use it! 


The prompt, courteous, well-in- 
formed service of our staff will 
Prove a satisfying, time-saving 
aid in making the most practical 
selections for all your school 
needs. Our warehouse stocks 
are large, insuring prompt ship- 
ments. Send for your free copy 
of our complete catalog. 


A “printed showroom” 


of all school needs 
—our easy-reference 
catalog. 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 
Primary Materials 


701 Bayshore Bivd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 
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A significant motion picture achievement, 
AND THEN THERE WERE FOUR presents a new and 


forceful approach to the problem of traffic safety. 


By means of a highly suspenseful story with a powerful 
emotional impact, the effect of a single accident upon five 
different families serves to dramatize the intensely personal 
and realistic responsibility which every individual 


driver has, not to himself primarily, but to his family. 


Designed to of fect a change in attitude towards driving, the 
film is equally suitable for adult or high-school age audiences. 
It is completely non-commercial throughout. 

Prints may be obtained free by writing the 

Public Relations Department, General Petroleum Corporation, 
612 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 14. 


Presented as a Public Service by 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


(A Socony-Vacuum Company) 
MARKETERS OF MOBILGAS AND MOBILOIL 


FIRST AWARD WINNER: 
National Committee on 
Films for Safety and 


Boston Film Festival 
PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD WINNER: 


National Safety Council 


Oeen by 10,173,000 people plus 
nation-wide television audiences in 


its first two years of public release 


. — 
2.77 minutes * Sound ° 


16mm. or 35mm. 





